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HE mitre head-dress of bishops is 

| generally derived from that of 

Aaron, “the mitre upon his 

head,” and “the holy crown 

upon the mitre” (Exodus xxix. 6; 

Leviticus viii. 9); the monuments of the 

ancients also show it worn upon the heads 
of their divinities and kings. 

In early Christian times it consisted 
of a simple band or narrow plate of 
precious metal (fefalum), such as St. 
Jerome, ' Eusebius, Clement, Polycratus 
of Ephesus (in his letter to Victor, Bishop 
of Rome, c. 200 A.D.),, and Epiphanius of 
Salamis (¢. 400 A.D.),’ tell us was worn by 

Abyssinian Acolyte’s Mitre. St. John the Evangelist, St. James the Less 





* Ap. Eusebius, Hist. Eccl., v. 24; Migne, Patrol. Grac., xx. 493- 
? Contra Haer., 1., xxix. 4; Migne, Patrol. Grec., xli. 396. 
6 
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and St. Mark, an ornament very similar in its make to that worn, for 
instance, by the Assyrian warrior hunting, on a bas-relief in the 
British Museum (fig. 1). Irrespective of its use as an ornament, it 
probably very materially assisted in keeping the headkerchief or veil 
in its proper position. The term mitra (Greek, plros, a thread) is 
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Head Ornament of an Fi Fic. 6. 
Assyrian Warrior. eS : + 
Bas-relief. Brit. Mus. 














Figs. 2-7.—Examples of Mitres worn by 
English Bishops at various periods. Fig. 7. 


applied by both St. Isidore of Seville, and by Optatus of Milevi, to 
a kind of veil worn by virgins. Eusebius terms it the “ stephanos,” or 
crown, and St. Gregory Nazianzen the “kidaris,” or diadem. In the 
fourth century it was called the “corona,” and became a synonym for 


Fig. 9. 
Mitre of the Assyrian Divinity Ieus. From seal of St. . ae a Becket. 
the episcopate. Until the sixth century it was plain. At that date 
John of Cappadocia adorned it with ornamental embroidery and 
with images of saints needle-painted. Formerly its colour was always 
white, St. Bruno, Honorius of Autun, Hugues de St. Victor, and 
Durandus, in the thirteenth century, so describe it. 





‘The Benedictional of St. Aithelwold, a tenth century MS. at Chatsworth, has the 
figure of an ecclesiastic wearing such a gold circlet set with precious stones. 
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Previous to the tenth century its shape was that of a horned or 
pointed cap," reduced by the twelfth century to a mere crown, 
hollowed in front like a crescent, cloven and blunted, such as that 
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a 
Fig. 10. Fig. 11. Fig. 12. 
Egyptian Mitre. Head-dress of the Assyrian Fish God. Egyptian Mitre. 
depicted as worn by Aaron, or on the seal of St. Thomas a Becket 
(fig. 9), and on the Babylonian and 
Egyptian sculptures (figs. 10, II, 12). 
By the first half of the fourteenth 
century the mitre exhibited to perfec- 
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Fig. 13. Fig. 14. 
Mitre of St. Thomas @ Becket Orphreyed Mitre from David’s picture of 
at Séns. St. Martin. (National Gallery.) 





tSuch as the mitre of Osiris and the egg-shaped cap, terminating at the top in a 
fleur-de-lis of the Assyrian divinity Ieus (fig. 8). (See a figure in Bonomi’s Wineveh and 
wts Palaces, 1853, second edition, p. 138.) 
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tion both gracefulness of outline and beauty of ornament (fig. 13)." 
In the latter half of the century they had begun to increase in height, 
and to be enriched, sumptuously jewelled, finialled, and crocketted 
(fig. 14), until they assumed at a subsequent period the great height 


Wea 


Fig. 15. 
Egyptian Mitre, Paine. sw Lepsius in Choix de Fig. 16. 
Monuments Funeraires. Grenadier Busby. 
and broad proportions which have survived to our own day, little 
removed from the monstrosity found decorating the head of an 
Egyptian statue figured by Lepsius in his Choir de Monuments 
Funeraires, or the Grenadier busby (figs. 15, 16, 17, 18). 














Fig. 17. Fig. 18. 
Babylonian and Egyptian Mitres. 


_ The vittz, fanons, labels, or hanging fillets, attached to the 
back of the mitre, and falling over the shoulders were originally the 
strings, or ribbon-bands, which secured it firmly on the head by tying 





* Good examples are preserved at Beauvais, Séns (fig. 13), and a similar one, somewhat 
earlier—once worn by St. Thomas a Becket (twelfth century)—at the Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. 
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it under the chin (figs. 9, 19, 20, 21). In the course of time their 
disuse rendered them mere ornaments. 

Mitres were arranged in three classes: (i) the Precious, con- 
structed of gold and silver plate and gems (fig. 22); (ii.) the 
Orphreyed, of white damask, ornamented with pearls and gold 
thread (fig. 14); and (iii.) the Simple, of damasked silk, bokerham 
(boquerammus, fine material of goats’ hair), or pure white linen 
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Fig. 20. Fig. 21. 


Figs. 19-21.—Examples of Vitte. The Limerick Mitre. 


(byssus), with red fringes (laciniz), and hanging fillets (vite). Plain 
mitres were usually worn by abbots and priors in the presence of 
bishops." 

The symbolism of the mitre is variously stated. It represents, say 
some, the cloven tongues of Pentecost, the two Testaments, diverse in 
rites and ceremonies, or the hypostatical union of Christ; the vittz 
the literal and spiritual sense of Scripture ; and the open top and 
jewellery emblematical of “the intellectual decoration of the prelate’s 





2 Henry VIII. removed from Fountains Abbey, among other treasures, a silver-gilt 
mitre set with pearl and stone, weighing 70 ounces, 
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head,” and the richness of the knowledge of Scripture, in which 
precious examples of varied virtue lend their lustre with the tissue of 
the sacred history. 

The use of the mitre is not altogether confined to the episcopate. 
In 1217, the dean, chancellor, treasurer, and archdeacon of Toledo; 
the provost, dean, and chanter of Mayence; the provost, celebrant, 


Fig. 23. ig. 24. Fig. 25. Fig. 26. 
Examples of Mitre-shaped Helmets. 


deacon, and sub-deacon at Vienne and Macon (since 1244); the 
provosts of Ghent, St. Die, and Lavantz; and the celebrant at 
Cambrai, amongst others, were mitred. And, even at the present, 
there are more than a few examples of mitred Chapters—each Canon 
having the privilege of wearing this ornament. 

The root or origin of the priestly mitre has been by many traced 


(| 


Fig. 27.—Bonnet Conique. Fig. 28.—Monk’s Hood. 


to the Mithraic, or Phrygian cap, which was worn by the priest in 
sacrifice, as displayed on the head of the figure sacrificing in the cele- 
brated sculpture called the “ Mithraic (or mythical) Sacrifice,’ in the 
British Museum. It was likewise the original form of all helmets, as 
exhibited in that of the Amazons, Pallas-Athene, and ‘Minerva (figs. 
23, 24, 25, 26), and is seen also in the! domnet conique (fig. 27), the 
mitre of the Doge of Venice, and the hood (fig. 28). As a Phrygian 
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or symbolising cap, it was always of a sanguine colour, hence the 
bonnet rouge—the “Cap of Liberty.” From its first inauguration it 
has ever stood as the sign of the “ Enlightened.” 

The Regnum, or tiara (// Trivegno), is a high cap, surmounted by 
three crowns, rising one above the other. The crowns are encrusted with 
precious stones, and the whole is surmounted by an orb supporting a 
cross, with a chain of precious stones on the two sides of it (fig. 29). 
Originally the Roman Pontiffs wore only the mitre common to all 
bishops, called the “Infula,” and tradition has it that the Emperor 
Constantine the Great, in the third century, or Clovis, the Frankish 























Fig. 30. 
Tiara of Pope Alexander VI. Tiara erroneously styled of 
St. Sylvester. 
King, in the sixth century, presented them with a gold crown, which 
was united with the Infula.* 

In the ninth century Nicholas I. is represented in the mosaics as 
wearing two circles, the lower inscribed, “ The crown of the kingdom 
from God’s hand,” and the upper, “The crown of empire from St. 
Peter’s hand.” Henke ascribes the wearing of the simple crown to 
this century, but Cicognara’s opinion is that it was Alexander III, in 
the twelfth century, and others, Damasus II. (1048). Boniface VIII. 
(1300) is said to have added the second,’ while the completion of the 
tiara is variously attributed to Clement V. (died 1314), Benedict XII. 
(1334-1342), Urban V. (1362-1370), and John XXIII (1411). The 





* Some say that Hormisdas was the first to wear a crown, sent him as a mark of fealty 
by the Emperor Anastasius, and others again, that it was Constantine’s gift to St. Sylvester 
(fig. 30). 


? His statutes show no trace, 
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dalmatic of Charles the Great shows a figure wearing apparently 
triple crowns. 

Various theories are held concerning the signification of the triple 
crown. Thé single or first crown is generally conceived to represent 
the regal or temporal power—the crown of the law, that is, the ark 
(Exodus xxv. I1); the second, the spiritual power—the crown of 
priesthood, that is, the golden altar (Exodus xxv. 24); the third, the 
sacerdotal sovereignty—the crown of the kingdom, that is, the table 
(1 Peter, v. 4); the power of the Pope in the Church, suffering, 
militant, and triumphant—in purgatory, on earth, in heaven. Some 


[\ 


Fig. 31. ww ; Fig. 34. ‘ 
ae Crown from a Se Mitre worn + < q_eren 
Babylonian Cylinder. God Vu 


Fig. 32. {\ 


Triple-crowned Head-dress Fig. 33- Fig. 35. 
of Babylonian God Sin. Tiara of Sennacherib. Crown of Osiris. 


say it indicates the Trinity, others the sovereignty over the provinces 
called the Marches—the kingdom of Central Italy, the Exarchate of 
Ravenna, and Lombardy. 

Becon, Archbishop Cranmer’s chaplain, calls it the triple crown of 
Rome, Sicily, and Corsica; and Bishop Jewel says, “ The Bishop of 
Rome hath beset his mitre with three crowns, in token that he hath the 
universal power over the three divisions of the world—Europe, Asia, 
and Africa.” 

The tiara may also have been intended to show the supremacy of 
the Pope. The Patriarch of Constantinople wears two crowns on the 
tiara ; other Eastern Bishops are content with one. 
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That it typified the temporal power is clear from the laying of 
it aside during divine service.1 “ Receive this tiara,” pronounces the 
Cardinal Deacon, when he places the triple crown upon the head of the 
Pope at his enthronization. “ Receive this tiara, adorned ‘with a triple 
crown, and know that thou art the Father of princes and kings, the 
Ruler of the world, and the vicar on earth of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
to whom is all honour and glory, world without end. Amen.” “The 
Church,” writes Innocent ITI. (1198), “ has given me a crown in sign of 
my temporal office, and in token of my spiritual functions she has 


io keane 
invested me with the mitre; the mitre for the priesthood, the crown 
for the kingship, constituting me thereby the Vicar of Him who bears 
written upon His robe and upon His thigh, ‘ The King of Kings, and 
the Lord of Lords.’” 

Originally, and with Herodotus, the tiara was the cap of the 
Persian or Assyrian kings. Triple crowns—such as the sketch from a 
Babylonian cylinder (fig. 31) and the head-dress of the Babylonian 
god Sin (fig. 32), and particularly the tiara of Sennacherib, 713 B.C. 


(fig. 33)—are to be found among the bas-reliefs of the monuments 
and slabs found at Nineveh by Layard. 








Fig. 36.—Tiaras of twelfth-fourteenth centuries. 





* When pontificating, the Pope bears no crosier but the /erz/a, rod or sceptre, surmounted 
with a small cross faédée. 
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The earliest shape of the Christian mitre—a tall, round, conical 
cap, ending in a round ball—is also identical with the extinguisher- 
like mitre worn by the Babylonian god Vul (fig. 34), and again with 
a single crown in that of Osiris (fig. 35). 


Lyme (Caxton) Missal. Fifteenth century. 
The effigy of Pope Adrian V., at Viterbo, has no crowns on the 
tiara (figs. 36, 37). 
HENRY PHILIBERT FEASEY, O.S.B. 
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parish churches would form a most interesting study for 

the antiquary. Their delightful quaintness and humour, 
the admirable designs, together with boldness of execution, give 
them a charm often lacking in work of greater technical perfection. 
As the most artistic of these pew-ends are found chiefly in the 
South-west of England, I shall ‘confine myself more particularly 
to Somersetshire churches, which have long been famous for their 
carved stone and woodwork. 

They belong generally to the later period of medizval archi- 
tecture, viz., the Perpendicular (Tudor), which ranges from about 
1390 to the middle of the sixteenth century, though there are also 
good examples carried well into the seventeenth. 

The ornament of the Perpendicular style naturally lends itself to 
perpetuation in wood, and this may readily be seen not merely in the 
bench-ends, but in choir screens, pulpits, ceilings, &c. 

In medizval times, when religion was bred, as it were, in men’s 
blood and bones, the great monastic bodies had immense power 
affecting all the northern European nations. They held more than half 
of the entire landed property, and their wealth and moral and spiritual 
influence gave them great sway. Their connection, also, with the 
central authority at Rome made the Church a vast independent 
empire, able to control and regulate all matters of a temporal or 
local nature. 

In fact, many of the monastic houses exercised feudal jurisdiction, 
and it is not difficult therefore to see that the excellence of the wood 
carving of the Middle Ages was largely due to the influence of the 
monasteries, for many of the monks had acquired considerable 
technica] skill, which was embued to some extent, at least, with 


A CAREFUL examination of the old carved bench-ends in our 



















































84 Somerset Bench-ends. 
Continental ideas, for they were well acquainted with French, German 
and Italian art. 

It should be remembered, however, that the Perpendicular is more 
purely English than any of the other Gothic periods. 

The monks were not slow in imparting their technical knowledge 
to others, for we find them establishing classes for the instruction of 
the more intelligent of the country people, which seems to explain 
the considerable variety of skill shown in the carving of the bench- 
ends. Often in a church where the general work is indifferent, one 
finds a few examples tooled by a master hand. These would 
probably be executed by the monks themselves, or some of the more 
skilful artisans taught by them. Flemish and Dutch craftsmen are 
also known to have carved some of the later specimens. 

It is of interest to know that these old monks gave their 
knowledge con amore, looking, perhaps, for reward in seeing the 
glorious houses of God beautified by loving hands. They gave time 
and careful thought ungrudgingly to the noble work. Here the reader 
may be reminded that architects as district practitioners were scarcely 
known in those olden days. The churches were built from the 
drawings, and under the immediate superintendence, of the ecclesi- 
astics themselves, who often worked as common labourers, all for 
love of the Church—or may it have been with the hope that the 
Recording Angel would place so much the more to the credit side 
of their account? 

It is well known that the monasteries were centres for actual 
manufactures, but although some of the bench-ends may have been 
made thus, the majority were worked 7” situ—by far the more artistic 
way. One can see at a glance that the craftsman has carefully 
considered the position of his work in relation both to lighting and 
design, and thus secured that suitability and “go”—the basis of all 
true art. 

‘* Where use is exiled, beauty scorns to dwell.” 


It is worthy of note that these artisans, who originally derived 
their teaching from the cloister, where all the accomplishments and 
arts of their day were taught and practised, formed themselves into 
corporations or guilds, which became very powerful, not only in 
England, but in France and Germany, and were specially protected 
by law. 

The bench-ends were nearly always made from oak of first-rate 
quality, very thick and strong—a characteristic: of all Early wood- 
work. This was owing to the ease and cheapness with which oak 
could be procured in Somerset at that time. 
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A point to be observed about old oak is that it does not rot—it 
crumbles away. This was owing to being cut in the winter, when 
there was little sap, and the bark allowed to stay on. Many of the 
benches are in as fine preservation as when first carved, and this is 
owing, not merely to their quality and massiveness, but their excellent 
construction as well, and fortunately for those of us who are 
interested, the greater portion of them are the original carvings. 
Some were removed at the Reformation, for the churches generally 
were despoiled then of their furnishings, and afterwards during the 
reigns of Henry VIII., Edward VI., and Elizabeth, and in our own 
day in a few cases there has been shameful neglect and tasteless 
restoration. 

As there are over a thousand old carved bench-ends in Somerset, 
space will allow me to deal only with a few of the more characteristic, 
and before proceeding to do this it may be of interest to briefly 
consider the historical aspect of the pew. 

The introduction of pews in the modern sense was a very gradual 
affair, and does not seem to have begun generally till soon after the 
Reformation, although even at the middle of the fourteenth century 
there were some fixed seats of a kind placed in the nave only, 
Previously the large empty spaces were practically public resorts. 
Tradesmen sold and bartered goods; professional men interviewed 
their clients; and various other abuses prevailed. In some cases there 
was a public thoroughfare through the church, as at Durham 
Cathedral (up till 1750) and also at Norwich. It should be distinctly 
understood that the date of the church itself rarely affords a guide to 
the date of the seats. 

Portable seats or stools were early in use, but even before these 
there was a stone bench running round the whole of the interior 
except the east end. These seats may be seen in Anglo-Saxon and 
Early Norman churches, and sometimes in the later Tudor churches, 
as at North Petherton, Somerset. 

Large movable seats got the name of pues, and in some parts of 
England to this day movable seats or ale benches in public-houses 
are so called. The word “ pue-fellow” was common in relation to 
the occupier of same pue, or a boon companion. From about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century there is continual mention of 
pews, stools, stalls or stollys. In the Black Book of Swaffham, 
Norfolk, there is the following :—* Ye shall pray for the sowlys of 
Thomas Styward and Cicily his wyf which geve a saultyr to the 
queen and did seat-stole the north syde of the old chirch,” “ Raffe 
Hamonde did the cost of stoling,” &c., “John Langman and his 
wyf did make all the grete stolys,” &c. 
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The earliest fixed seats in England (late thirteenth or -early 
fourteenth century) are at Clapton, North Somerset. The ends are 
uncarved, but quaintly curved. At North Cadbury, Somerset, 
there is also early work, and at Elkstone, in Gloucestershire 
(1350). 

After pews became general, straw and rushes were often used to 
cover the flooring. Naturally dust and vermin would accumulate, 
and it is amusing to read, in a church record of 1610: “Paid to 
Goodwyfe Wells for Salt to destroy fleas in the Churchwardens’ 
pew 6°”; and in an earlier record there is an entry: “Payed for 
iij rat trappes for the chirche vj*.” 

The curious annual custom in some places of “flapping the 
pews” may have originated in the desire to rid the church of 
obnoxious intruders. The lads of the parish, armed with cords to 
which flaps or thongs of leather were attached, marched into the 
church, headed by the beadle—a merry peal being rung on the bells 
—and flapped heartily every pew. 

High or family pews were introduced at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. Some of these had a table and fireplace, also 
curtains and window blinds so as to secure the utmost privacy, 
Naturally abuses would creep in, and we find a Bishop Corbet pretty 
outspoken in denouncing these. He says: “Stately pews are now 
become tabernacles with rings and curtains to them. There wants 
nothing but beds to hear the word of God on. . We have casements, 
locks, keys, and cushions—I had almost said bolsters and pillows. I 
will not guess what is done in them . . . but this I dare say, 
they are either to hide disorder or to proclaim pride.” 

In some of the closed-in pews card-playing was not uncommon, 
and the tedium of a long service was sometimes relieved by light 
refreshment. 

The introduction of high pews was said to have been on account 
of the objection entertained by the Puritans to certain ceremonial 
observances. 

Fixed seats naturally suggested approximation, and we find pews 
set apart for particular sections of the people, leading parishioners’ 
pews, corporation pews, midwives’ pews, shriving pews, &c. 

Even the dogs were catered for, there being a dog-pew; and we 
read of a man at Ilminster being paid ten shillings for whipping some 
of the more refractory of these gentry. The dog-whipper was 
sometimes provided with a pair of tongs for ejecting any particularly 
objectionable offender. He was quite a recognised official of the 
church as late as 1703, and many old churchwardens’ accounts keep 
note of his services. 
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Occasionally in the records there is account of money paid for 
waking sleepers, the instrument used being a long stick with a loop 
or fork at the end, which was placed round the neck of the slumberer, 
who was then gently roused out of his dozing state. 

After approximation of pews there would naturally creep in a 
liking for security from intrusion, and thus doors with locks became 
common, at least in the wealthier parishioners’ pews. There is 
record of a charge of “twopence for a Kaye for Masster Waddall’s 
pew dowre,” and for garnets or hinges. In 1631 the Bishop of 
Winchester gave orders to remove all locks from the pews at 
Elvetham, Hampshire. At Bishop’s Hull there may be seen several 
benches with an iron bar which fits across end of pew, instead of a 
door. This may have been to look less conspicuous than a door 
or on the score of economy. 

Numbering of seats seems to have begun about, 1550, for there is 
a record of that date: “ Paide for wrytinge on the pewe dores at my 
Lorde of London’s commandemente . . . xii*” 

As to seat rents, up to 1550 there seems to have been no special 
charge made except in a few rare cases. There was a collection for 
this purpose, however, for there is a church entry : “Gathered in the 
Churche for the Pewes.” 

In 1550 we hear first of their being sold. At Ilminster, for 
instance, there is a careful record of seats sold, or rented, with the 
names of the pew holders and their respective payments as well 
as the re-allocations on account of change of tenants or owners. 
The rents were applied to the expenses of church and _ parish. 
In 1656 they were first supplemented by a rate. 

In olden times, just as in the present day, there were bickerings 
over the use of seats, for in the Records of a Synod held at Exeter 
by Bishop Quiril, we read: “We have also heard that the parishioners 
of divers places do oftentimes wrangle about their seats in church, 
two or more claiming the same seat whence arises great scandal 
to the church and the divine offices are sore let and hindered, 
wherefor we decree that none shall henceforth call any seat in church 
his own save noblemen and patrons; but he who shall first enter 
shall take his place where he will.” 

The separation of the sexes was considered of some importance. 
In 1620 at Cripplegate Within, a Mr. Loveday was brought to task 
for sitting in the same pew with his wife. This conduct was “held 
to be highly indecent.” 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries especially the young 
women were separated from the matrons. We read of a case where 
a young girl was admonished for sitting along with her mother, and 
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even at the present day in some country places pews are still 
appropriated to unmarried women. 

Bishop's Lydeard—There is considerable variety here—figures, 
animals, foliage, geometrical, &c. Some have the ground coloured 
red and others blue, which is no improvement on the natural colour 
of the wood. Red and blue, however, were typical medizval colours, 
and had certain symbolical meanings. Red was supposed to suggest 
Divine love ; blue, truth, heaven, &c. 

In fig. 1 there is the representation of a ship, which exemplified 
the one means of salvation from the surrounding waters in which 
men would otherwise perish ; also emblematical of the Church. It 
generally has some distinguishing mark, such as the mast being in the 
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Bench-ends at Bishop’s Lydeard. 


form of a cross, as in the present case, or having a dove or monogram 
. combined with it. Simple as it is, how pleasingly the square panel is 
filled ! 

Fig 2 (The Windmill) is also admirably adapted to the oblong 
shape it occupies. The way in which the birds fill the ground spaces 
calls for special praise. These birds may be intended for doves, for 
the dove was a favourite medizval subject and symbolised the Holy 
Spirit. 

Crowcombe.—There is considerable variety in the foliage of the 
bench-ends here, and they are usually well treated, though seldom 
realistically. At Sampford Brett good realistic specimens of the oak 
may be seen. 
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There are also several very quaint ends here, some of which are 
very realistic in their way. In fig. 3, for example, the devil is shown 
as a two-headed monster in mortal combat with two figures (emble- 
matical of lost souls), and at the lower left-hand corner is another 
monster (possibly the jaws of hell) devouring what seems to be a 
dove ensnared in its toils. There is a certain delightful quaint humour 
combined with tragedy which gives a panel like this a peculiar charm. 

Animal design in the Middle Ages is often symbolical (see South 
Brent panels), and were frequently drawn from the Bestiary or 
Book of Beasts, the favourite natural history of mediaeval artists. 
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Bench-ends at Crowcombe. 


This panel of the devil is simply a sermon in wood, and one can 
easily realise the interest and weight such would have in a 
community where books were seldom, and pictures never, seen, more 
especially when the material aspect of his Satanic majesty, and 
heaven, and hell, were very definite beliefs. 

The little divisions at bottom of fig. 3 just break up what might 
otherwise be somewhat monotonous. The vine leaves and grapes I 
do not think have any particular symbolical meaning here. It was 
a favourite plant for filling up. The other panel (fig. 4) has upper 
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portion dated (1533). Dating is always a sign of late work. The 
lower portion has the circular part well filled with conventional vine 
leaves, and the two square divisions with the squarely cut Tudor 
flower ornament—altogether a well designed bench-end. 
Broomfield.—\n fig. 5 the vine is the motif of the design. It is sym- 
bolical of Christ (“I am the true vine”) and spiritual fruitfulness." 
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Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 
Bench-ends at Broomfield. 

















Fig. 6 is purely conventional, with the exception of the faces, 
which possibly are portraits of persons connected with the church or 
parish. One seems to represent a soldier, which may typify the 
Church militant. 

Spaxton.—The bench-ends here are in a remarkably fine state of 
preservation. 





1 The ornament is exceedingly well Sotuees for its position, and the simple treatment 
of border, in contrast to the more elaborate filling, calls for special note. 
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Fig. 7—Here, in low relief, is a fuller standing behind a bar 
or bench, across which is hung the cloth upon which he is busy at 
work, with shears, comb, and other implements of his trade 
about him. Weaving was carried on in the West, and especially 
in Somerset, to a considerable extent. At Wiveliscombe large 
quantities of cloths were made and sent abroad, for use of 
the slaves. The Act of Emancipation, however, destroyed this 
trade in Somerset. 

The combs used for the 
weft or for the warp were 
very common among _ the 
collections of household im- 
plements found in the old 
habitations in this country. 
In Somerset, the art of 
spinning and weaving yarn 
dates back as far as the it 
Bronze and, probably, to the Wir Meal 
Neolithic Age. Mia 

Milverton.—A \arge num- 
ber of late Flemish carvings 
are here. Similar work is to 
be found in other churches at 
no great distance, so that it 
seems fairly clear that a band 
of Flemish carvers went 
through Somerset about 1540, 
stopping for a time and work- 
ing at different places. There 
was a colony of Flemings in 
South Wales, but these were 
settled long before the car- 
ving period, so that the Flem- 
ish carvers most likely came 
direct from the Continent. 

There are several medallion portraits : Henry VIII. and one of his 
wives, Cardinal Pole and Bishop Gardiner, and others, are supposed 
to be the subjects. 

Most of the bench-ends contain Gothic tracery in lower part and 
Renaissance work above. They belong to the time when the 
Renaissance was ousting the Gothic, but some trace of the Gothic 
always remains. The Renaissance ornament, however, has more of a 
Flemish than Italian character. 
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Fig. 7.—Bench-end at Spaxton. 
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There is a curious panel here of the two spies carrying bunches of 
grapes, which are about the size of the men themselves. 

Fig. 8 shows a kneeling figure with breviary, the Renaissance 
character being very marked in the scrolls. 

Bishop's Hull.—Fig. 9 represents the resurrection of Our Lord. 
Here Christ is shown rising from the tomb, and touching the dead 
soldiers. The most interesting feature, however, is the pelican, a 

















Fig. 8.—Bench-end at Milverton. Fig. 9.—Bench-end at Bishop’s Hull. 
favourite symbolical subject in medizval art, and usually associated 
with the Passion of Our Lord. 

Dante speaks of Christ under the image of “ Nostro Pellicano.” 
The earliest legends describe the pelican as bringing its young ones to 
life by its own blood. Later writers made it out as nourishing them 
with its blood, and in these two senses it was used as an image of the 
resurrection and the death of Christ, as well as of the Eucharist, by 
which Christians are nourished with His blood. 
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The pelican is one of the few emblems still permitted to appear in 
our modern ecclesiastical buildings, where it is usually placed near 
the altar, as bearing allusion to the blood that was “shed for the sins 
of many.” 

In “ Hamlet,” Act IV., Scene V., Shakespeare says : 


‘* To his good friends thus wide I'll ope my arms : 
And, like the kind life-rend’ring pelican, 
Repast them with my blood.” 


In Bosserwell’s Armorie of Honour there is the following quaint 
description : “ The pellicane fervently loueth her young byrdes. Yet 
when they ben haughtie and 
beginne to waxe hote they 
smite her in the face and 
wounde her and she smiteth 
them and slaeth them and after 
three daies she mourneth for 
them and then striking herself 
in the side till the bloode runne 
out she sharpleth it upon their 
bodyes and by vertue thereof 
they quicken againe.” 

The church tower here is Ul ONG 
of an unusual shape, being like ‘ha 
a i 





a weaver’s beam. 

Monkstlver—Fig. 10. Many 
of the Somerset bench-ends are 
of strictly geometrical character, 
and this is a good example. 
The graceful flowing lines of the 
upper portion are in striking 
and pleasing contrast to the pea | 
Perpendicular style of the lower. HG i ( ash) 7 aii 

South Brent—Figs. 11, 12 AMIN Mins Hier My ih 
and 13. The three bench-ends 
illustrated form a most interest- 
ing series on account of their historical associations. The inmates 
of the monasteries were called the Regular Clergy, as distin- 
guished from the Bishops and Parish Priests, who were named 
the Secular Clergy, from living in the world. 

The friars accused the parish priests of neglecting their duties, and 
took it upon them to go into the priests’ parishes, preaching and visiting 
from house to house, receiving gifts and hearing confession. They 

















li 10.—Bench-end at Monksilver. 
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generally went in couples, accompanied by a man with a sack for the 
contributions of poultry, &c., they received. 

The parish priests thus naturally looked upon these friars as 
intruders, and accused them of setting their people against them and 
undermining their spiritual influence. A _ bitter feeling was thus 
engendered between the secular priests and the friars, and this has 
been perpetuated in the bench-ends before us. 

It seems that one of the Abbots of Glastonbury determined to 
secure the emoluments of the 
parish of South Brent, but the 
incumbent successfully resisted his 
claim, and in retaliation set up 
these satires on the would-be 
despoiler. The story is told in 
three panels, and in these the 
Abbot is held up as the greedy fox. 

Fig. 11—The main figure is 
the fox in monastic robe and cowl 
with mitre and pastoral crook. To 
the crook is attached a fleece 
showing that, the flock was not 
guarded gratis. At feet of fox are 
three heads of pigs, protruding 
from cowls, alluding sarcastically 
to the low and brutal intellect of 
the friars. They are looking 
upward at the Abbot with 
a: admiration. Birds of various kinds, 
4 including geese, cock and hen, 
crane, and some nondescripts, are 
all in dutiful subordination to 
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Reynard. 
In lower division is a pig on 
a spit and roasting over a roaring 


Fig. 11.— Bench-end at South Brent. fire. On one side is an ape holding 
a plate and turning the spit ; on the other side is another ape blowing 
the fire with bellows. 

Fig. 12—This shows an alteration in the state of affairs. The 
ape has got the geese to rebel, and is sitting at top right-hand 
corner holding a baton and giving instructions. The fox has been 
stripped of his official robes and has his hind legs handcuffed. In 
lower division the fox has been put in the stocks, the mitre hanging 
derisively beside him, and in front is an ape with a battle-axe. 
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Fig. 13.—This shows the final scene in the tragedy. Vengeance 
is carried out by the geese hanging the fox, while the watch-dogs 
below bark in triumph. 

In the upper or spandril parts of the panels are some more 
allegorical carvings, bold and rough. Over fig. 11 is a monkey sitting 
between two birds. It is chained and holds a bottle. Above fig. 12 
is an owl (wisdom) and a kind of fleur-de-lis foliage, and above 


























Fig. 12.—Bench-end at South Brent. 


fig. 13 is a grinning face with fleur-de-lis issuing on either side of 
mouth. It will be noticed that these panels are not square at top, 
but carried up, finishing in standards or poppy-heads. Square-headed 
panels are usually of later date. 

Satirical carvings similar to the foregoing are to be found in 
various places in England. At St. Malvern Abbey, for instance, 
there are rats hanging a cat in presence of owls, which are looking 
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on with judicial gravity. This may illustrate the doctrine of final 
retribution. 

At Beverley there are foxes and geese—another hit at the 
itinerant friars. 

Many of these satirical carvings were destroyed (at Chester, for 
example) as casting a slur on the offices of the Church and scoffing 
at the clergy, the very persons to whom they owed their origin. 

It is noticeable that in medizval 
literature there is the same quaint 
humour as in its art. This may be 
seen in Chaucer, who has held up 
these begging friars to ridicule, 
and describes graphically and 
humorously their ongoings. An 

IF; old Jesuit is credited with saying 
Cane HK ' \ that no man’s religion is entirely 

[g Te v oe >| vital till he can jest about it. 
', f moe . i bh The day of the’ Church, how- 
we ee ver, was drawing to an end. After 
enry VIIIL.’s failure to make the 
afall in with his views as to 
e determined to 
break with him, and as _ the 
Religious Orders were naturally 
staunch upholders of Papacy, the 
King resolved on their destruction. 
At the end of 1535 a Royal 
Commission visited all the religious 
houses, some 1,003, and in ten 
weeks gave in its report, which said 
that the smaller houses were full 
of vice, but that in the great monas- 
teries religion was well kept up; 
so His Majesty decreed that all 
the houses of less value than 
£200 annually should be suppressed. Some of the Abbots who 
objected to the King’s summary proceeding were found guilty of 
treason. Those who gave no trouble sometimes received pensions, 
but many were turned out. There was no doubt a certain law- 
lessness in the method of suppression, but may it not be 
truthfully said that though the monasteries did much good they 

did greater harm ? 

Whitestaunton.—Fig. 14. There. are some curious bench-ends 
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Fig. 13.—Bench-end at South Brent. 
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here, one of which is shown, representing 
a brock or badger, and probably this animal | 

: : | rr iy 
was not uncommon in the locality. | 1 A le | hyd 





Amongst the many subjects dealt with Ih 
on Somerset bench-ends are “The Flight 
into Egypt” at Trent; Fighting Cocks (at 
Meriott), emblematical of combat between 
the Flesh and the Spirit ; and several are 
inscribed with Ave Maria. Some of very 
late date have the donor’s initials or | 
monogram, as at Trulli and Stogumber. 

Heraldry is also used, and the Linen 
pattern is seen at Kingston, Broomfield, 
Bishop’s Hull, Trull, &c. 

Old watchman with lantern and stick, 
Bishop’s Hull. 

The wounds of Christ; the hammer, 
nails, pincers, ladder, spear, the sponge on 
the reed, the seamless garment, &c., were 
also common subjects. 

The following list of churches con- 
taining good specimens may be of interest 
to the reader :— 

Cheddar 
West Buckland 
Cothelstone 
Limington —o. 
Mudford 
Thornfalcon Wraxall 
Stoke St. Gregory Clevedon 
Weston Zoyland Curry Rivel 
Yetminster Bruton 
Lyng East Quantoxhead 
Croscombe Sampford Brett 
Banwell: Lydeard St. Lawrence 
Tintinhull Hatch Beauchamp 
Barton St. David Mells 
Alford East Brent 
West Camel and Nettlecombe 
Queen Camel Trull 

In conclusion, I venture to say that these old bench-ends 
teach us some valuable lessons. For one thing, we have but 
to glance at them to see how /ovingly the craftsman of old did 
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his work. There is apparently at the present time some revival of 
the medizval spirit, but whether its results will rival the glories of 
the past is doubtful, for life cannot be lived now as in those leisurely 
times. Besides, the aspects of political and social life are very 
different. The workman no longer, or but rarely, does his work 
glorying in it, but rather considers it as so much irksome toil, 
done only with sufficient skill to justify him in honestly taking 
his wages. 

I have tried in these brief notes to direct the attention of the 
antiquary to the wealth at his disposal, and hope that many readers 
at present unacquainted with these fine relics of the past will in due 
time hold the same appreciation of them as the writer. 

ALEX. GORDON. 
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A Decorated Medizval Roll 


of Prayers.’ 


even chiefly Sabbatical, but every day and night had the offices 
of its canonical hours, and the “darkness” of the Middle Ages 
was pierced and permeated by prayers. ,Not only from 
cathedral, church, and convent did prayer and praise ascend, but 
every castle had its chapel, and almost every manor-house its oratory. 
For the use of worshippers in these, breviaries, books of hours, 
psalters, and orationes—such as the XV. O’s of St. Bridget—were 
written. Generally they were more or less ornamented, for then, if 
art was long, as ever, time was lengthy, if not tedious too. ‘An 
example—somewhat late in period—of a set of private prayers is 
afforded by a manuscript roll, of fifteenth century date, written by 
a canon of Coverham Abbey, in Yorkshire—Percival by name—born, 
as he tells us, “In Rudby towne, of my moder fre.” 
In form it can hardly be considered convenient for its purpose, at 
a time when printed books of prayer cannot have been unattainable, 
for it is written on a roll of vellum no less than 19} ft. long. The 
membranes, which are sewn together with the usual chevron stitch of 
ancient scribes, are nine in number, of a uniform width of 7} ins., 
but of unequal lengths. It is ornamented with drawings and 
patterns in vermilion and black outline, in some parts faintly shaded 
with a somewhat dirty brown. It is bordered with a continuous 
band, one-third of an inch wide, of a spiral leaf pattern in outline on 
a vermilion ground. The various prayers (orationes, hymns, and 
collects), with the representation of the saint to whom they relate, 
are divided from each other by a band of leaf and animal form in 
outline on a vermilion ground, some of the leaves and almost all the 
animals being dotted with red spots. Some of the bands are but 
an inch and a quarter in depth ; others extend to 3 ins. or more—in 


& pre-Reformation times religious practices were not solely or 





~* } Now in the custody (for the purpose of sale) of Mr. Venning, William Street, 
anchester Square. 
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particular, one which heads the representation of England’s patron 
saint. Beneath these dividing bands, spaces of 4, 5, or 6 ins. are 
occupied by drawings of various saints and emblems. The first of 
these is a representation of the Crown of Thorns, the three Nails, and 
the four symbols of the Evangelists. This part of the roll is the 
only imperfect or damaged portion, one of the corners being torn 
and a small piece missing. The crown is composed of two inter- 
twining strands, one merely in outline, the other having one half 
of its breadth coloured red throughout, the other half dotted with 
a line of red spots. The thorns are very small and arranged in pairs. 
The nails, which pass through the interweaving of the crown, are 
a little more than 7 ins. long, of rectangular section, with black tips 
and flat rectangular head, and are coloured red in half their breadth. 
Beneath, in red Old English text, is :— 

“Theis er the veray trew lenth of the thre Nailis of ou’ lorde 
Jhu criste to whame pape Innocent sent this same lenth un to Kyng 
Charls and g‘anted to hym and all so to evy man and woman 
y' with devocon worshippis yaim dayly and bereth yame a pone 
thaim with v Pater nost' v Ave Mar and a Crede etc thai shall have 
vii peticions g'auntede yame. The first is yat yai shall not dy no 
sodan ne evill dede. The ii is yai shall not be slayn with no man, 
of wepyn with owtyn ye sac'mentis of ye kirk. The iii is yt 
y*® enmys shal not ov’come yaim. The iiii y' no posom ne fals 
wittnes shall not grefe yaim. The v is yat yai shall have sufficient 
gudes. The vi is he shal se ou’ lady in bute in comforth to hys 
salvacon. The vii is he shalbe defended fro all man’ of wekid 
spretis pestilens Fevers with many other.” 

A truly comprehensive list of benefits! The Pope here referred 
to is Innocent VIII., a noble Genoese who obtained the Triple Crown 
in 1484, and died in 1492, after a vain attempt to raise another 
Crusade. His contemporary, Charles VIII. of France, was a son of 
Louis XI., and was surnamed the Affable. He conquered Naples, 
and in 1495 won a great victory over a numerically superior Italian 
force. He died in 1498. 

The next picture on this roll is a representation of Sz Roche, 
confessor and pilgrim. He was the son of the Lord of Montpellier, 
and devoted himself to the sick in the hospitals. He made a 
pilgrimage to Italy, but at Piacenza he was seized with the plague, 
and driven out of the hospital. He took refuge in a wood, living in a 
hut built of boughs and leaves. Here he was visited and fed by a 
hound, who brought him bread from his master’s table. In this 
picture he appears with his pilgrim’s staff, a plague spot on his thigh ; ° 
with the faithful hound ‘near by, holding a small round loaf in his 
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mouth. Close by an angel stands, bearing in his hand a reliquary (fig. 1)." 
Below the drawing is an “Oratio” and “Collect” in black lettered 
Latin. From these, as well as from most of those which follow, we 
get the key to the main motive of this roll of prayers and hymns. 
For it is evident that from the frequent mention of actual, impending, 
or averted sickness of an epidemic character, that the country was 
suffering from one of those frequent plagues or pestilences which 
affrighted and afflicted the Middle Ages. As nearly a decade had 
elapsed since the second visitation of the plague, in all probability 
the pestilence so dreaded by the writer of these prayers for 
preservation against its incidence 

was the “ Sweating Sickness,” which 

made its first appearance in this 

country in 1485-86. 

This prayer for deliverance, 
beginning “O quam magnificum est 
nomen tuum beate Roche,” beseeches 
the saint to “come and save us 
from epidemic disease ; and temper 
the air for us.” The collect which 
follows refers to a definite pestilence, 
in praying “Omnipotens sempiterne 
Deus,” for deliverance from a “ cer- 
tain widespread disease” (quandam 
pestem generalem). These very 
categorical expressions, with others 
which we shall note in due course, 
seem to justify the dating of this 
roll of prayers to the first year of 
the “ Sweating Sickness.” 

Another band of ornament of g. 1. 
conventional leaves and red-spotted Angel holding Reliquary. 
grotesque beasts, on a vermilion ground, heads a picture of 
St. Armagilus, a Breton saint of the sixth century, whose feast falls 
on the 16th of August. Here he appears clad in armour, and 
holding captive by a red scarf a winged and finned dragon. 
In his left hand he holds a monstrance. Over his armour 
he wears a garment which is apparently a mixture of a black 
cowl and a vermilion sur-coat or cyclas charged with a tau 
cross (or, possibly, a pall) argent bearing thirteen crosses boutonées. 
He is girded with a sword, and wears long rowelled spurs on 





1 There is a painting of this saint, embodying these points, in the Wallace Collection. 
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his heels. Beneath this painting a long hymn follows, written 
as prose :— 

** Sancte dei preciose 
Advocate gloriose 
Confessor Armagile 
Salvatorem deprecare 
Nos a malis liberare 
Gutteque gravamine 
Hoc in mundo dum vixisti 
Per virtutem Jesu Christi 
Tuis sacris precibus 
Tactu palii adjuvisti 
Plures quos post eruisti 
Suis a languoribus 
Tibi ut prenunciare 
Mortem celumque parare 
Missus erat Angelus 
Tua virtus deprecetur 
Nostra mors prenuncietur 
A celo diviniter 
Morbos enim universos 
Multa plebe circumspersos 
Sanasti mirifice 
ee ergo omnes gentes 

n te sancte confidentes 
Confessor Armagile 
Scimus deo ut parati 
Quando erimus vocati 
A presenti seculo 
Et post hujus vite cursum 
Perfruamur tecum sursum 
Sanctorum consorcio. 

Amen.”’ 


The collect which follows entreats deliverance “ab omni 
adversitate mentis et corporis.” 

Immediately after this prayer are, three lines of English text in 
vermilion, affirming that “Whosoev’ is in any hevynese withouten 
counsell and comforth sey yis orison ev’y day and ye shalt fynde 
helpe within schorte space by the prayer of oure blissid ladye seynt 
mare.” 

“ Yis orison” begins “O gloriosa, O optima, O sanctissima virgo,” 
the initial O of which, 4 ins. in diameter and ornamented, contains 
a Pieta (fig. 2). If this prayer be taken as conclusive, this manuscript 
roll was intended for the use of some woman, since it is “Ego 
misera peccatrix” who utters this orison. 

The next drawing to which we come in the sequence of this roll is 
a representation of the Sacred Heart and Wounds contained in a 
small rectangular border. It is accompanied by a few lines of 
initiatory words: “ Agios Otheos Sancte Deus Agios Iskiros Sancte 
Fortis Agios Athanatos Eleyson . . . Pater noster Ave Mari,” 
etc., followed immediately in English, and red lettering, by “ And 
yow moste say this same thre tymes with gude devocione.” After one 
of the usual ornamental bands of grotesque red-spotted beasts, con- 
ventional leaves, and—in this case—a pelican in its piety (fig. 3), comes 
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a representation of St. Sebastian, bound to a stake and pierced by 
nine arrows. In the prayer which follows we read: “Ora pro nobis 
beate martir Sebastiane ut mereamur pestem epidimie illesi transire,” 
while the accompanying collect prays for “remedium contra mortem 
epidimie.” 

After another ornamental band we see depicted a Crown of 
Thorns, similar to the first on this roll, encircling the head of a tau 
cross, on the upper limb of which is inscribed the word “ Maria.” Its 
stem is charged with a wounded heart, and at the base with a small 
black tau cross. Accompanying this drawing are sixteen lines in 

















Fig. 2.—Pieta. 


English and red-lettering to the following effect :—*“ This cros xv 
tymes metyn is ye trew lenth of ou" lorde jhu ciste. And y‘ day that 
ye lokes on it or beris it a pone the that day sall no wekid sprete 
have pow’ to hurte ye. Thonour ne levenyng [thunder nor lightning] 
sleppyng ne wakyng shal not harme the. In batell ye shalt not be 
slayn ne dy of no man’ of wepyn, withouten the sacramentes of the 
kirke ne ye shalt not dy no sodan ne evill dede. Fyre ne water shalt 
not hurte the.” This indulgence goes on to say that the primeval 
curse laid upon woman shall be mitigated ; and it concludes by 
stating that “seynt Cerice and seynt Julite his moder desired thes of 
almyghty gode the wich he graunted yame. This is registrede at 
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rome In Seynt John laternence.” Reverting then to Latin, a prayer 
and invocation of St. Cerice and his mother Julitta follow, after 
which, beneath an ornamental band, comes a commemoration of 
St. Anthony, whose merits and intercessions are invoked to save from 
the fires of hell—* a jehenne incendiis.” In a French liturgical MS. 
of early sixteenth century date I have seen a prayer to this Saint 
containing almost precisely similar expressions. 

The large space of 7 ins. is allotted to the next drawing (fig. 4), a 
representation entitled on a label “ Rex Henricus,” without doubt 
Henry VI. of England, a favourite monarch with medizval monkish 
historians. After a long and troublous reign he died (as some say 
by a violent death) in May, 1471. “ An English Martyrologie, by a 
Catholic Priest ” (1608), gives us the point of view from which he was 
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Fig. 3-—Pelican and Dragon. 


regarded by his fellow-believers. As to details, our prayer-roll makes 
no mention of the powers of the Velvet Hat; possibly it was a 
subsequent accretion to his legend. Under the month of May, “on 
the two and twentieth day,” this Martyrology relates: “At Windesore 
the deposition of holy K. Henry the sixt of that name of England 
who being a most vertuous and innocent Prince, was wrongfully 
deposed by King Edward the 4, and cast into the tower of London, 
where a little after, he was most barbarously slayne by Richard Duke 
of Glocester, in the year of Christ one thousand foure hundred three 
score and eleven. His body was buryed in the Monastery of 
Chertsey, where presently it begun to doe miracles, which being 
seene, it was, with great solemnity and veneration, translated to 
Windesore and there honourably interred in the Chappell of 
S. Gregory, whereat also it pleased God, in witnesse of his innocent 
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life, to worke many miracles. Moreover it is recorded that his 
Velvet Hat, which he used to weare, being put on men’s heads, that 
were troubled with the head-ake, were presently cured. He builded 
the famous schoole of Eaton, and was the founder of the King’s 
Colledg in Cambridge. King Henry the seaventh dealt which [sic] 
Pope Julius the second about his canonization, but by reason of both 
their deaths the same was broken of.” He appears here in a 


Fic. 4.—Henry VI. of England. 


standing position, wearing a trefoliate unarched crown; the orb 
in his right hand, the sceptre in his left ; clothed in a red robe and an 
ermine tippet. At his feet is a spotted antelope, lodged, with a 
shield charged with the arms of England and France, suspended 
round its neck. A chained antelope was the recognised badge of 
Henry VL., and of his father before him. 

The “oratio” which follows is quite ecstatic in its terms. 
“Blessed Henry, King of the poor, and defender of the church, 

8 
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inclined to mercy, fervent in charity and dedicate to piety, he adorned 
the clergy—‘clerum decoravit.’” So fervid does the liturgist become 
that he mixes his “cases” in the concluding sentence: “Ora pro 
beate Henrice rege ”—not to be rectified even by supposing “ nobis” 
inadvertently omitted. In the accompanying collect he is called 
“holy knight, defender of the church, a friend in all adversities ” 
(fig. 5). Another ornamental band of spotted birds, beasts, and 
leaves separates these eulogies from the next drawing—a picture of 
John the Baptist surmounted by a label inscribed “ Ego vox clamans 
in deserto,” and surrounded by six beasts and birds, presumably 
denizens of the desert. The “ Fore-runner ” is clothed in a red tunic 
—cvidently the dyed skin of a beast, since its long sleeves terminate 
in the feet of some cloven-hoofed animal. From his waist depends 
a spotted apron, also the hide of an animal, as it ends in a small, 
somewhat sheepish-looking head. His legs and feet are bare, and he 


Fig. 5.—Collect. 


carries in his left hand a square-shaped picture of the Agnus Dei. 
Beneath appear twenty-one lines of a hymn, in this case written as 
verse, one phrase of which gives us an idea as to what animal he is 
indebted for his garments: viz., “ vestitus ciliciis”—clad with goat- 
skins. ; 

The ornamental band which follows differs from all others in 
containing the upper part of a human figure, whose head aoe 
above a quartered shield. 

Beneath is a representation of John the Beloved Disciple in a red 
robe, with a pale brown over-garment, and carrying a book in his 
left hand. A hymn of twenty lines follows, which contains, among 
much else, a reference to his evangelistic symbol in the words 
“high-flying as an eagle.” 

After an ornamental band containing only birds and beasts, 
without leaves, comes a picture of St. George and the Dragon 
(fig. 6). The saintly warrior appears mounted on a white charger, 
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prancing over the dragon—a beast but little different save in size 
from those which appear so frequently in the various ornamental 
bands. In spite of the fact that his lance was broken off short in 
piercing the beast from mouth to neck, St. George sits his horse in 
a nonchalant attitude, his sword in his right hand, and his calm gaze 
turned upon the spectator. Beneath, a prayer beginning, “Oh, 
George, beloved of God,” beseeches him to “ preserve the English 
people in firm peace without war by thy holy prayers . . . defend 
us by the arms of the Cross, and crush the pride of the Turks.” 

The next saint depicted is S¢. Christopher, who bears the Infant 
Christ on his left shoulder, and carries in his right hand the uprooted 


Fig. 6.—St. George and the Dragon. 


tree. His collect asks deliverance from “sudden pestilence and 
everlasting death.” 

Following St. Christopher and his prayers comes a painting of 
Mary Magdalene, addressed as “Holy Mary Magdalene, pious lady, 
beloved and chosen of Christ ” (fig. 7). 

A representation of the Trinity in the form usually called a 
“ Trinita” is the next picture on this roll, wherein the Father appears 
seated (in this case on an altar marked with three small consecration 
cross-crosslets), upholding a cross upon which Christ hangs, the Holy 
Spirit appearing as a dove perching on an arm of the cross. Similar 
representations are found on a great variety of medizval objects, such 
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as rings, seals, ivory and wood carvings, painted windows, and 
illuminations.' 

After an ornamental band of simple character comes a drawing of 
St. Michael and the Evil One. The saint is seen trampling on the 
dragon form, and thrusting a spear through its mouth. On his head 
he wears a small cross fixed to a fillet, and a cross ragulée covers his 
body. In addition to his two chief wings he has two other pairs, on 
his chest and thighs. His shield is small, heart-shaped, and party 
perpale gules and argent. A hymn of twenty-eight lines follows, in 
which St. Michael is credited with many deeds, historic and 
otherwise, such as “saving the bull which had wandered from its 
stall” ; dividing the Red Sea and drowning Pharaoh ; spreading the 
ten plagues; leading Israel out of Egypt; destroying anti-Christ, 
and convoking with his trumpet the living and the dead. Most of 
these exploits are in conformity with that position of guardian angel 
to the Chosen People which was assigned to this Archangel by 
medizval hagiologists. The episode of the bull, however, is not so 
well known but that it may be briefly related here. 

In a MS. “ Legendz Sanctorum,” apparently of late fifteenth 
century date, I have seen this affair stand first on the list given of the 
“ multiplices appariciones ” of the Archangel. It is related that in the 
year A.D. 309 there lived a certain man in the town of Sipontum, in | 
Apulia, called Garganus, after the neighbouring mountain of that 
name; a man very rich in sheep and oxen. It happened on one 
occasion that, while his flocks and herds were pasturing on the sides 
of this mountain, a bull, separating from its fellows, ascended to the 
summit of the hill. When, at the calling of the cattle home at 
eventide, this animal was found to be missing, the owner, collecting a 
number of his servants, set out to search the mountain sides “ by 
devious ways, hither and thither” ; and at last found the wanderer at 
the top of the mountain, near the mouth of a cave. Exasperated at 
the escapade, and by the tedious toil of the search, Garganus, falling 
into a rage, shot at the bull a poisoned arrow, which, mzradile dictu, 
immediately, as if reflected by the wind, returned and pierced the 
shooter. Perturbed by this affair, “tam stupenda,” the citizens sought 
their bishop for illumination, who enjoined a three days’ fast, while he 
inquired of the Lord in the matter. As a result, the Archangel 
himself appeared, and stated that, having determined to preserve the 
locality of the mountain “ sacred and safe,” he had wished to prove by 
that, his act, that he was the “inspector and guardian of the place.” 





*In The Antiguary for July, 1900, I described an interesting example in ancient 
stained glass, in Rodmell Church, Sussex. 
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Whereupon, the bishop and citizens made a solemn procession to the 
threshold of the sacred spot ; and the incident terminated. 

Another ornamental band separates this subject from the next 
drawing, a gruesome picture of the evisceration of Erasmus, effected 
by means of a windlass. Before this final ferocity he had, according 
to the “ Legendz,” been delivered by an angel from a variety of 
torments, such as beating with shotted scourges; sprinkling with 
melted resin, sulphur, and lead, boiling pitch, wax and oil, as well as 
from a prison, in which he was loaded with the heaviest irons and 
chains. 

An accompanying prayer refers to this saint as the “ precious 
martyr and high priest of Christ who wast sacrificed to God on the 
Lord’s Day,” and continues: “ And now, holy Erasmus, I commend 
my soul and body to God and to thee; and all that is mine is 





lene pia 
OIA A Hpo dilerta et Pelecta 








Fig. 7.—Title of Picture of St. Mary Magdalene. 


committed to thy holy trust and power ; beseeching thee to take me 
from all my enemies, visible and invisible, who seek to do me evil, 
that they may have no power to injure me in anyway, nor inflict any 
damage on my soul,” concluding with, “preserve me from all evil in 
these eight days following.” 

Scarcely less realistic, if not so gruesome, is the representation of 
St. Laurence's martyrdom which follows. The saint is seen lying 
bound upon the gridiron, the flames licking his limbs, three parti- 
coloured torturers sticking bifurcated spear-heads into his flesh, while 
two assistants make the red coals glow yet more grievously with their 
triangular bellows. 

In the “ Legendz Sanctorum,” already quoted, St. Laurence, while 
undergoing various preliminary tortures, utters ejaculatory prayers, 
and engages in repartees with his tormentors, Valerianus and Decius. 

After a short prayer to this saint, commencing, “O glorious friend 
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of God,” we come to the next drawing, a representation of 
St. Margaret, who is addressed as “ Highly precious to God, shining 
daisy, glorious bride of God, violet of Paradise, and virgin martyr.” 
She is depicted standing on a prostrate beast of dragon-form with a 
trifid tail terminated with smaller dragon heads. 

The French liturgical MS. to which I have referred in relation to 
St. Anthony, applies the same epithets “shining daisy, violet of 
Paradise,” to this saint, but instead of “ glorious bride of God,” as in 
this roll, calls her “ glorious mother of Christ.” 

Finally, we find depicted St. Katherine, crowned, as well as 
nimbed, wearing a grey cloak, a white, red-spotted dress, and 
carrying in one hand a sword, in the other a book ; while her wheel 
of torture stands near by. A hymn, written as prose, follows, 
containing references to various details of her sufferings, and 
beginning :— 

** Gaude Virgo Katerina 
Quam refecit lux divina 
Ter quaternis noctibus 
Gaude quod tua doctrina 
Philosophos a ruina 
Traxit ab erroribus 
Gaude quia meruisti 
Confortari voce Christi, 
Post preces divinitus. 
Gaude quia convertisti 
Sponsam regis et vidisti 
Rotas fractas celitus 
Gaude certa coronasti 
Esto nostrum advocata 
Apud deum, virgo grata 
In nostro certamine.”’ 


The “Legendz Sanctorum” enters into long details of the 
exploits and sufferings of this saint and martyr, beginning with 
a derivation of her name from “‘Catha’ quod est universum et 
‘ruina’; quod est universalis ruina.” Although the hymn given 
above refers to “rotas fractas,” the drawing accompanying it presents 
only one wheel, and that intact. The “Legends” describe four 
wheels set with iron teeth, and says: “ This handmaid of God, being 
brought near to the instrument of torture, raising her eyes to heaven, 
from her inmost heart called upon the God in whom she trusted to 
be her helper and protector. And behold! the angel of. the Lord, 
descending upon this bride of Christ, sustained her in the midst of 
her torments, and dashing in pieces the weight of the whirring wheel, 
destroyed with the blow very many people who were gathered 
together there to view the spectacle.” 
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There is a painting in the Wallace Gallery by Cima de Conegliano 
(who died 1517) showing St. Katherine standing beside a broken 
wheel. 

This roll of prayers concludes with twenty lines of verse by the 
scribe himself, written in the cursive script of the period, which 
reads as follows :— 

** Noghte to lyke yow me to lake 
For this schrowyll by hynd my bake 
Bot whare ye fynde that I offende 
I pray you mekely it amende 
For ilk a sereman hath a wyte 
And thare by he shall wyrke it 
For unto powre erudicione 
I make thys simple formacén 
Chanon in Cov’ham wt owten le 
In ye ordere of Premonstre 
Yat tyme yis schrowyll I dsd wryte 
Wharefore I pray yo me not wyte 
In haste done so trewle 
Thare fore it apperyth full symple 
In Rudby towne of my moder fre 
I was borne wyth owtyn le 
Schawyn I was to ye ord’ clene 
The vigill of all halo’ evyn 
My name it was Percevall 
Jhu to ye blys he bryng us all.” 


Valueless as these lines are as poetry, they give us at least the 
name of the compiler of this manuscript, and so place its author- 
ship beyond conjecture. 

As regards the religious house in which he held a canonry, we 
may gather some particulars of its history from the public records 
and similar sources, though we should have preferred some description 
by Canon Percival himself.‘ Doubtless, like the wicked man referred 
to by the Psalmist, he thought that his house would continue for 
ever. For, founded in the reign of Henry II., it had already lasted 
for about three hundred years, and he could hardly have foreseen the 
storm that was to break upon the Church, and sweep away for ever 
the houses of religion, which, since the coming of Augustine, had 
arisen in such numbers among the fairest spots of a lovely land. 

Coverham Abbey was situated in the East Riding of Yorkshire. All 
that now remains of it are two or three pointed arches, in the style of 
the Early English period. The establishment was liberally endowed 





*In the ‘Inquisitiones Nonarum,” as published by the Record Commission 
(temp. Ed. III.) under Ruddeby (Rudby), occurs the name William Peyvale. It is within 
the bounds of possibility that William Percival is the correct reading, ancestor, we might 
then assume of our author. 
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with lands and possessions, as well secular as ecclesiastical, in no less 
than thirty-three manors and parishes. 

The charter roll of 55th Henry III. records the grant of free- 
warren in Coverham parish and elsewhere to the Abbot, though in 
the next reign this was transferred—doubtless for a consideration—to 
Walter le Scrope. The Neville family was among the most liberal 
benefactors of this house, Maria Neville in the reign of Edward II. 
granting it lands and tenements in eight manors in Yorkshire and 
Norfolk: By that monarch all these were “amply confirmed” by 
patent. There are no less than eleven entries on the patent rolls 
enumerating grants to this abbey. 

We may quote one of these to show to what minutie these 
medizval grants extended. It is a confirmation for the Abbot of 
Coverham (in the toth Edward III.) of a grant of “common of 
pasture for one bull, twenty-four cows, and as many calves of one 
year, in Rangliegill and the Westunrogill, in Coverham, Westraston, 
and Heselston.” 

When the end came and the ministers of Henry VIII's strangely 
mixed destroying and reforming zeal made their assessment, 
Coverham was valued at £cxvi. xii.* viii* In this grand total the 
abbey itself, with its garden, orchard, enclosure, meadows, pastures, 
woods and underwoods, arable land, and mill, was valued at the 
small sum of £xii. 

From this we may conclude that the establishment was but a 
small one, and that neither Henry himself nor those his rapacious 
favourites (founders of many a modern noble family) sucked. any 
great profit out of it. Besides the church, only the poor—and 
posterity—were robbed. 


W. HENEAGE LEGGE. 
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Norwegian Hand-Mangles. 


called, are long flat boards, often very elaborately carved 

and painted, with a raised handle at one end for the right 
hand. This handle generally takes the form of a horse, lion, or scroll, 
which we will notice in detail further on. 

Some mangles are supplied with an additional handle at the 
other end for the left hand; these are always in the form of a knob, 
sometimes plain like a door handle and sometimes carved. The 
ends (or heads, as they are occasionally called) of some mangles 
are turned up like a skate or slipper, or even have a scroll-like finish 
to the board. 

The carving on the upper surface is generally of a geometrical,' 
scroll, or floral design, the latter being by a conventional treatment 
of flowers. They invariably have the initials of the owners either 
carved or painted somewhere on the board, very often in a panel 
or cartouche. 

The handles of some of the oldest of the “ Fjael”-mangles have 
simply come off from use and got lost, but not, I believe, from 
employment for any other than their legitimate purpose. 

The Norwegians, no doubt, borrowed a great number of designs 
for many kinds of articles from the Dutch, about the latter part of 
the sixteenth century, and on into the seventeenth century. For we 
find (as we shall see when we come to examine the boards 
themselves) that the geometrical patterns are very like those on 
the Dutch examples.? 

These hand-mangles, or ironing boards, are still in use in country 
places, and comparatively new specimens may be seen occasionally, 
but their day must be now all but over. The ordinary “ flat-iron” 
has almost universally taken their place. 

The under surfaces of these mangles are quite smooth, and were 
used with a roller, driven over the clothes. 


N ORWEGIAN hand-mangles, or “ Fjaels” as they are locally 


1 See The Reliquary, vol. ii., 1896, p. 227. 
2 See The Religuary, vol. iii., 1897, pp. 201-208, ‘‘ Norwegian Wood Carvings, 
Tankards, and Mangles,” by R. Quick. 
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The mangles were formerly considered one of the essential 
domestic objects for all young housewives, and one was often given 
to the bride by the bridegroom, who either carved her name or initial 
on it, or had it so done before presenting it. These mangles are 
nearly all made of ordinary “ Scotch Fir” (Pinus sylvestris). 


a b a b 


Fig. 1.—Plain and Chipped Boards. Fig. 2.—Mangles dated 1669, 1702. 


THE BOARD. 


The board is a flat oblong slab of wood which varies in length 
from 2 ft. to 3 ft. 2 ins, and in width from 3 ins. to 6 ins. and 
from } to 1 inch in thickness, 
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The roller which is used with it is about 1 ft. 6 ins. long by about 
2 ins. in diameter. 

The under surface of the board and the roller are always 
necessarily quite smooth. The upper side, however, is more often 
very elaborately carved, as we shall see by examining the illustrations 
which represent typical styles of ornamentation. 


a b c d 
| 


Fig. 3.—Mangles with Geometrical Ornament. 


In fig. 1 (a) we get a specimen of a plain board, with 
the date incised 1681, with a plain handle and curved end; 
(b) is an old example with chip ornament. In fig. 2 will be 
seen two boards with scroll design on them ; (a) is dated A.N. 1669, 
and has a conventional lion handle, fastened on with two large flat- 
headed nails; (b) has a scroll with grapes, and has the initials 
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“ A.O.D.” and is dated 1702. The horse handle in this case is quite 
modern. Both of these examples are unpainted, as appears to be 
the case with the older specimens. In fig. 3 we have a group of 
four mangles showing the geometrical chip design, so characteristic 
of a certain class of board, which, no doubt, is copied from the Dutch 


a c b 


Fig. 4.—Mangles with Scroll Ornament. 


(see illustration in The Religuary for 1896, p. 227). (a) is a small 
board with four compartments enclosing circles with geometrical 
ornament and other symmetrical devices, well chipped, inscribed and 
dated “ T. I. S. 1731. O. R. S.”; (b) has the initials “ R.A.S.” inscribed 
in cursive letters on one side of the handle, and on the other the date 
1764, and notched edges, coloured red and green, much worn; (c) 
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the arrangement of the geometric circles is somewhat different in this 
example, with a panel left blank in the centre for the inscription. All 
four specimens have horse handles ; (d) is another somewhat different 
example with the initials “ K.E.D.” and partly scroll ornament. 

In fig. 4 the boards are decorated with a scroll ornament. (a) 


b c 


Fig. 5.—-Mangles with Floral Ornament. 


the scroll here is simple and pronounced, a lion handle and a modern 
left-handed knob. It is painted red on a blue ground; in (b) the 
rococo curves or scrolls are a little more complicated, the handle is 
plain, and at the end is “ Marrit Ole Datter,” and is painted different 
colours ; (c) is of the characteristic scroll type, with horse handle and 
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cartouche for inscription where the left hand is placed; date, &c., 
effaced by much use. It is painted. 

In fig. 5 are placed three very handsome mangles ; the boards are 
beautifully carved. (a) is a long narrow board decorated with floral 
ornamentation, conventional boar handle, and round carved knob 
handle for the left hand. It is painted and branded with the initials 
“LE.” at the end. Behind the handle will be seen an iron hook, 
which occurs in most cases for hanging the boards up by ; in some 
examples it is a leather loop; (b) is a conventional flower pattern, 
a plain handle with a scroll end; the board is convex on the upper 
surface (rather unusual), and painted various colours ; (c) is another 
example with horse handle. 

Fig. 6 is’a very large and uncommon specimen. The scroll 
pattern on the board is beautifully carved; on the small oval 
cartouche are painted the initials “I.I.S.” and date 1815, much worn 
by the pressure of the left hand. Near the handle are represented 


Fig. 6.—Norwegian Hand-Mangle (uncommon specimen). 


two horses fighting, rearing on their hind legs, and between them 
a dog. The’ handle is particularly interesting, as representing a 
crowned lion (the national emblem of Norway), often seen on the 
lids of Norwegian beer tankards (see The Religuary for 1897, p. 202). 
This is the only example I have met with. No doubt the crown on 
the head of the lion is omitted in order to make it more practical, 
as with much use it would probably soon get knocked off. 

In front of the lion is a smaller lion, not, however, a cub, as it is 
* represented with a full mane. The tails are slightly carved in each, 
but do not show in the photograph. The upper surface is slightly 
curved ; the sides are cut square and not bevelled off as in some 
cases. The end is somewhat curved upwards, like a slipper. The 
length is 3 ft. 2 ins., and width 6 ins. 

In the following two tables I have made a provisional classification 
of the hand-mangles in the Horniman Museum, and of those in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum. 
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The summary of the two tables thus given is as follows :— 


Style of Handle. Design on Board. 


Plain 4 Plain I 
Horse 21 Geometric 12 
Mermaid 3 Floral 13 
Scroll 3 Scroll 10 
Lion 4 
Boar I 


18 are unpainted, 17 are painted, and one stained. 
HANDLES. 


If we examine the handle, 
we find that the zo6morphic 
type is the most common 

‘form. The realistic horse 

(fig. 7 (a)) becomes very 
conventionalised and loses its 
mane, tail, and legs; the 
latter are turned into plain 
stumps. The plain handle is 
a very conventional treat- 
ment of the horse without a 
head and neck (fig. 7 (e)). 
The lion (fig. 8) goes through 
the same metamorphosis, 
until he sometimes looks like 
a dragon (c). The mermaid 
(fig. 9) becomes changed into 
a scroll with no human re- 
semblance at all (fig. 9 (b) ). 

To return to the horse 
handle. Among the twenty- 
one examples I have ex- 
amined, one is very realistic 
in the treatment, as seen in 
fig. 7 (a). It has a mane 
and tail clearly defined, the 
legs are all present, only bent 
to suit the handle, and the 
head is fairly executed. 

There are several examples between this and the next one 
shown (b) with various modifications ; some have a bridle and reins 
(there is one in both of the museums mentioned). In (b) we have 

9 



































Fig. 7.— Evolution from the realistic Horse 
to the Plain Handle. 
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the head much larger, the nose being very low, sometimes it is 
joined on to the board, or as in the case of (c), it appears to be 
drinking or eating from a pail or bucket, which is all from one piece 
of wood. The legs and feet in both these cases have disappeared ; 
(d) is a plain handle, and if seen without the others would be 
unintelligible, but it is now clearly seen that it is derived from the 
horse design, only with a still more conventional rendering of (c). 
In the last specimen (e) the neck has disappeared, and so has lost 
all connection with the horse. 

Now, if we take the lion (fig. 8 (a) ) it is fairly realistic; in the next 
(b), the hind legs are gone, and the front ones shortened, while the 
tail still remains; while in the 
last (c), the head only has a 
slight resemblance to a lion, and 
that more by the suggestion of 
the mane. 

In the last example of type 
of handle—the mermaid (fig.9)— 
in (a) the tail curls up and 
forms a sort of scroll, while in 
(b) the head forms a sym- 
metrical scroll with the other 
end, and so we get a true scroll 
handie. 

These handles are all for the 
right hand when using them as 
ironing-boards ; in some cases 
there is a second handle, or 
knob (see figs. 4 and 5) for the 
use of the ieft hand. If this 
handle is not present, there is 
generally a plain panel for the 
fingers of the left hand to press 
on, in order to give weight to the mangle when passing over 
the roller, and on this cartouche the date and initials are often 
painted, and by use get gradually obliterated, as in some of the 
specimens I have examined. The handles are in all cases let into 
the wooden board, sometimes in a wedge or dovetail fashion, in 
others being nailed on. . 

Mr. Carl Lagerberg, curator of the Swedish Museum at 
Géttenborg, informs me that they possess seventy-five specimens of 
hand-mangles, the oldest of which is dated 1665. Thirty have horse 
handles ; the others are either floral, conventional, or plain, while some 

















Fig. 8.—Here the Lion becomes con- 
ventionalised into a Dragon. 
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have the handle missing. Mr. Lagerberg says the ornament on the 
boards may be divided as follows: With geometric figures, 56; 
floral, 11 ; and plain with ornaments round the border, 8. Most of 
these mangles came from different parts of Sweden lying near the 
boundary of Norway. This tract of country belonged to Norway 
up to 1648. They are not used now in Sweden. 

I am informed by Mr. Bernhard Salin that they have 460 
specimens in the museum at Stockholm, and Mr. Forgen Olrik, of 
the Danish Folk Museum at Copenhagen, tells me they have 110 
specimens from Denmark, 50 from Holsatia, 7 from Sweden, and 





Fig. 9.—Here the Mermaid becomes a Scroll. 


17 from Iceland. Usually with a horse-formed handle, also a 
mermaid, and a few with plain handles, mostly carved by the 
peasants themselves. The oldest dated specimen is 1630. 

The Icelandic hand-mangle is somewhat similar to its Norwe- 
gian cousin, viz., an oblong slab of wood with an applied handle. 
There is one in the Victoria and Albert Museum dated 1700. The 
Dutch hand-mangles are flat without a projecting handle, and are 
far more common in English collections. Mr. Lovett mentions the 
use of hand-mangles in Yorkshire (see The Reliquary, 1896, p. 230), 
and I have been told that they are still used in certain outlying 
districts in Ireland ; but I have not as yet come across a specimen. 

RICHARD QUICK. 


Notg.—The mangles are shown in the illustrations for convenience with the handles 
downwards. 
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Notes on Archeology and Kindred 
Subjects. 


THE BACON CUP. 


Amoncst the Townshend heirlooms sold at Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods’ Saleroom, King Street, St. James’s Square, on Thursday, the 4th of 
March, was the famous Bacon Cup, illustrated on the frontispiece of the 
present number of Zhe R-liguary. 

The height of the cup with its cover is 114 ins., and it weighs 41 ozs. 
The cup is of silver gilt, nearly hemispherical in form, and bears the 
following inscription round the rim :— 

“X thyrde bowle made of the Greate Seale of Englande and left by 
Syr Nycholas Bacon, Knygt, Lorde Keeper, as an heyrelome to his howse of 
Stewkey— 1574.” 

The bidding, which commenced with £500, was exceedingly keen, and 
the valuable heirloom was eventually knocked down to Messrs. Crichton 
Bros., of Bond Street, for the large sum of £2,500. The total amount 
realised by the 46 lots comprising the heirlooms was £4,300. We are 
indebted to Messrs. Crichton Bros. for permission to reproduce the 
photograph of the cup, which was taken by Mr. B. Freeman. 


NOTE ON AN ANCIENT HORN FOUND NEAR BURGHEAD. 


In one of the dry sea-caves of Cummingston, about a mile east of 
Burghead, in Morayshire, the beautiful carved horn, of which the 
annexed photographs give some idea, was lately found. The sea-worn 
rocks, though once hollowed out by the waves, are now a considerable 
distance from high water mark. 

It was rescued from a fire lit by a party of tinkers, the fuel of which had 
been chips of sea-washed timber found in the cave. The horn had most 
unfortunately been partially burnt before it was noticed, and seems to have 
been found with the wood in the dry sand at the back of the cave. 

In its original state it must have been a piece of exquisite carving, and 
probably had belonged to some person of eminence. On the burnt portion 
are various emblems ; the most prominent of which now remaining are a hand 
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holding a pointed dagger with a very elegant star with eight points, and a 
similar hand and dagger, but much smaller, higher up on the horn. The 
three circular portions show the original surface, the portions of horn between 


Fig. I. Ancient Horn found near Burghead. 


being cut away to the depth of one-fifth of an inch. I am unable to suggest 
any date for it, but it must be very old. The crowned figure has a tunic or 
kilt on and striped hose. 

H. W. Younsc. 
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KNITTING STICKS. 


SEVERAL correspondents have sent valuable communications on the subject 
of knitting sticks. 

Mr. Ronald Livett, of Fulbourne, near Cambridge, writes :— 

“ After reading your article in Zhe Religuary, I thought you would 
perhaps like to hear of a knitting stick in the possession of my aunt, 
Miss Livett, of Hampstead, which apparently differs from anything you have 
described or figured. It consists of a quadrangular stick with a slot, 

attached by a chain to 
a hook, and is all cut 
out of one piece of 
wood. The stick is 
covered with rough 
lines, and bears the 
initials ‘E. M.,’ which 
stand for Elizabeth 
Markland, said to be 
an ancestor of ours. I 
am not sure of the 
date, but should say it 
is well over 150 years 
old. I do not.send a 
sketch, as the object 
is not before me, but 
if you would care to 
have one, or a photo- 
graph, I shall be pleased 
to get it for you.” 

The following com- 
munication on the same 
subject has also been 
received from Mr. 
Robert Blair, F.S.A., 
of South Shields :— 

“T have just read 

Fig. 1.—Knitting Stick belonging to Miss Livett. your interesting article 

in The Reliqguary on 
knitting sheaths, and if you would like to see two in my possession I need not 
say how glad I shall be to send them for your inspection. One of them is 
different from any figured by you, being only 4 ins. long, with a chain of four 
links carved out of the solid wood.’ Are you quite right with respect to the 
use of these knitting sticks? It is quite right to say they were to hold one 
of the needles, but not when not in use. Many people cannot, or, rather, 





' This knitting stick belonged formerly to Mrs. Blair’s grandmother and the other to 
Mr. Blair’s maternal grandmother. 
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could not, knit without a support for one of the needles, hence the necessity 
for the knitting stick. The commonest form that one used to see here, 
and I daresay may yet be seen, was a bundle of long thin sticks in a fine 
canvas or linen case, almost the length of the longest of the sticks, which was 
stuck into the apron string to support the needle.” 

Mr. Blair’s knitting stick with a chain appears to belong to the same class 
as the one described by Mr. Livett. The stick itself is 4 ins. long by { in. 
wide by #? in. thick, with two grooves on the outside crossing each 
other diagonally in the form 
of the letter X. It is orna- 
mented with chevron patterns 
and a heart cut with a pocket 
knife, and is inscribed with 
the initials “ M. T.” At the 
lower end of the stick is a 
semicircular loop, to which 
are attached four links of a 
chain, all cut out of the 
same piece of wood as the 
stick. The last link of the 
chain has a swivel attached 
to it. The use of this chain 
seems to have been for sup- 
porting the ball of worsted 
for knitting. 

The “ bundley sticks,” a 
specimen of which, made by 
an old lady in one of the 
Northumbrian villages, has 
been kindly sent me by Mr. 

Blair, is a simple yet most 

ingenious contrivance. It 

consists of a bundle of 

splints of wood packed rte 

tightly in a linen bag 74 ins. . 

long and 1} ins. in diameter Fig. 2.—Knitting Stick belonging}to Miss, Livett. 
at the top, tapering slightly 

towards the lower end. The bag or sheath has a seam up one 
side which is sewn up after the splints are put in. The _ knitting 
needle can be inserted anywhere between the interstices of the sticks 
without having to look for a single hole, as in the other forms of 
knitting sheaths. 

Mr. Thomas Matheson, of Oldgate Street, Morpeth, Northumberland, 
has been good enough to send the knitting stick here figured (fig. 3). He 
states that it was given to his mother when she was about fourteen years old. 
It is 8 ins. long by # in. square, with a slot at the top for a small ball (now 
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missing), and a slot at the bottom for fixing it on the apron string. It is 
ornamented with chevron patterns, cut with a pocket knife, and two hearts. 
It is inscribed “M. Oliver, June 24, 1830.” 


Fig. 3.—Knitting Stick belonging to Fig. 4.—Knitting Stick in the 
Mr. T. Matheson, of Morpeth. Collection of Mrs. R. E. Head. 


Mrs. R. E. Head has kindly sent photographs of six knitting sticks in 
her collection with the following particulars concerning them :— 

Fig. 4.—Purchased at Wimborne, Dorset ; of wood, 94 ins. long by # in. 
wide ; on one side the date 1686, and on the other the initials “M. T.” 
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Fig. 5 (a).—Of wood ; 6 ins. long by § in. square ; with cross-slot for belt ; 
three sides ornamented and one plain ; having sliding ball in groove at top. 

Fig. 5 (b).—Of silver; 74 ins. long; ornamented with mouldings and 
stars; purchased at Oxford. 


b c d 


Fg. 5.—Knitting Sticks in the Collection of Mrs. RE. Head. 


Fig. 5 (c).—Of wood; 84 ins. long; with vertical slot for belt ; ornamented 
with hearts, and inscribed “S. C. 1751”; purchased at Oxford. 

Fig. 5 (d).—Turned specimen, of wood. 

Fig. 5 (e).—Made of finely plaited quills; purchased from a dealer 
in London. 
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NOTES ON A CAIRN AT KINSTEARY, NAIRN. 


I HAD long wished to dig into and examine a very picturesque mound on the 
estate of Kinsteary, about two miles east of Nairn, and in the early summer of 
last year Mr. Robertson, factor for Cawdor, having obtained permission from 
the agent of Lady Gordon Cathcart, of Clunie, Mr. McDonald, we proceeded 
to open the mound. 

It is hardly necessary to give any description of the place, as the plan of 
the mound and the photographs of the cist illustrate it perfectly. 

There is an avenue of one row of six large standing stones proceeding 
from the circle round the cairn ; the stones are 7 ft. high and 27 ft. apart, 
with one missing. ‘There had very likely been two rows at one time, but in 


Fig. 1.—Cist in Cairn at Kinsteary, Nairnshire. 


common with many other circles in Scotland the stones had been removed 
and broken up for building or road-making purposes. The mound has a 
ditch and vallum round about it (fig. 2). It is worth observing that the 
second and third stones on the line are in their original positions quite 
erect, and if a straight line is taken over the tops of these two stones to the 
cist it will strike the centre of the grave. This would seem to show that the 
row of standing stones served as pointers to the place of interment. 

We cut right through the centre of the mound, and found it to consist 
largely of round stones artificially thrown together, but part of the mound was 
a natural sandbank. It was in the sand, slightly off the centre, that we came 
upon the cist. 2 ft. 5 ins. long by 1 ft. 6 ins, wide, It had been a very care- 
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Fig. 2.—Plan of Cairn at Kinsteary, Nairnshire. 


Note.—The third stone is slightly out of its place, but a straight line drawn over 
the tops of the first and second stone strikes the cist. 
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fully constructed grave, but unfortunately the stones were of a very brittle 
nature, and the cover broke in two before the photograph was taken, and a 
small corner stone was displaced. 

No urn or bones were found, and the bottom was not paved ; not a scrap 
of a bone remained, and the cist was full of sand to the top. The burial 
could not have been a cremated one, as not a speck of charcoal or burnt 
bone was found. It ‘appeared to me, all things considered, to have been 


Fig. 3.—Cist in Cairn at Kinsteary, Nairnshire. 


probably the cist of a very young ‘person, and the absolute want of any 
remains could be accounted for by the eating away properties of the sand in 
which the cist was placed. I know a burial ground in Morayshire where the 
same kind of sand exists, and in it not a scrap of bone will be found fifty 
years after an interment. It may be of some interest to add that in a gravel 
bank a few hundred yards away from this spot a number of urns and graves 
were found a good many years ago when gravel was being carted away for 
road-making purposes. 
Hucu W. Youn. 


ON A SEPULCHRAL GROUP IN THE CORPORATION 
MUSEUM, COLCHESTER. 
THE annexed interesting little group represents a sepulchral deposit found 
some years back at Colchester, and now preserved in the “ Joslin Collection ” 
in the Corporation Museum. 
The little vases, or focula, which are 5 ins. and 4% ins. in height 
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respectively, are of a reddish brown ware, and are remarkable for the 
lustrous metallic glaze of greenish hue with which they are covered. This is 
probably due to over-firing, as one of the vessels is obviously cracked and 
distorted by the fierce heat of the kiln, and it is on this vase (No. 76) that 
the metallic appearance of the slip, with which it is painted both inside and 
out, is strongest. 

Both the vases are ornamented with designs in white slip, or engode, the 
scroll work on No. 75 being of a peculiarly graceful character. In each case 
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Sepulchral Group in the Colchester Museum. 
(From a Photograph by W. Gill, Colchester.) 


this decoration is enclosed between two horizontal lines of small vertical 
indentations. 

The jet pins and armilie found with the vases call for no special 
comment, other than that the latter had been worn together, as evidenced by 
the fact that each bangle shows signs of wear on one side only, the result 
of friction. 

The photograph is by Mr. William Gill, of Colchester. 

ARTHUR G. WRIGHT, 
Curator. 
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FALSE SHEKELS: A POSTSCRIPT. 


SiNncE the publication of an article on the subject of forgeries and imitations 
of the Jewish shekel (Zhe Religuary and Illustrated Archeologist, 1902),' 
Dr. Julius Cahn, of Frankfort-on-Main, has directed my attention to two 
points which it seems desirable to put on record in the same journal. Ina 
communication? made to the Numismatic Society of Berlin, Herr Dannenberg 
alludes to the common “ shekels ” with modern square Hebrew characters as 
having been made by Emmerich, a burgomaster of Gorlitz: Emmerich, 
after returning from a pilgrimage to Jerusalem, erected a reproduction of the 
Holy Sepulchre, and, to those who came to see it, gave these shekels as 
souvenirs. As confirming the opinion that these pieces are comparatively 
old, Herr Dannenberg refers to the fact that a specimen was contained in the 
parcel of coins deposited in 1671 in the ball of the steeple of the Church of 
St. Nicholas at Berlin? Herr Dannenberg does not mention the date of 
Emmerich, and, in a courteous reply to an inquiry addressed to him, regrets 
that he can give me no information as to this matter. We may, however, he 
thinks, assume that the shekel which he mentioned is not older than about 
1671, as the workmanship is too poor. Finally, he adds that these 
shekels, which are generally of lead, are very common, and certainly not 
made to deceive collectors. 

The evidence adduced in my previous communication made it quite 
certain that shekels of this type existed as early as 1604, and almost certain 
that they existed in 1552. Of the workmanship of the specimen from 
St. Nicholas’ Church I am quite ready to believe that it is too bad to be 
much older than 1671; in fact, the vast majority of the specimens extant, 
whether in lead or any other metal, are of wretched workmanship. But that 
is merely due to their having been reproduced from bad casts of bad casts— 
and so on, to as many degrees as one pleases—of the original sixteenth 
century model. Pieces of this kind, being popular, would be copied and 
reproduced in enormous quantities ; the later copies would be worse than the 
earlier ; and comparatively few, if any, of the better, early specimens would 
run the chance of being preserved. 

In the Tribuna of the Uffizii at Florence is a painting of the school of 
Lucas van Leyden, representing Christ with the instruments of the Passion.‘ 
Mr. Cahn noticed that the thirty pieces of silver which figure in this picture 
are clearly thirty of our well-known imitations of the shekel. On the 
photograph from which the accompanying illustration is produced, it is quite 
obvious that this is the case ; the reproduction is naturally less clear. The 











* The article has since been republished, so far as concerns the censer-pieces, as an 
appendix to the English edition of Mr. Th. Reinach’s Jewish Coins (1903). 

* Berliner Minszblitter, xxiv. (Apr. 1903), p. 261. 

3 Zeitschrift fir Numismatik, vi., p. 139. 

4 Evrard, Lucas de Leyde et Albert Diirer (1884), p. 660, No. 324 (=Michiels 56) ; 
Lafenestre, La Peinture en Europe, Florence, p. 50, No. 1143. 
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top piece on the left-hand pile shows the censer, that on the right-hand 
pile the branch. Of the four pieces lying in front, two have the censer side, 
a third the branch side, uppermost ; the fourth is covered. On the piece 
leaning against one of the piles, the censer is again clearly displayed. 

I have described this picture as being of the school of Lucas van Leyden. 
In Evrard it is accepted as an authentic work of Lucas; Lafenestre regards 
the attribution as uncertain. So far as I have been able to ascertain, there is 


The Thirty Pieces of Silver: from a Picture of the School of Lucas van Leyden, Florence. 


no doubt that it belongs to about the time of Lucas ; at latest, it can hardly 
be brought down much below 1530, the approximate date of that painter’s 
death. The new evidence, therefore, enables us-to trace the existence of the 
censer-pieces as far back as the ‘first third of the fifteenth century. In the 
unfortunate absence of further information about Burgomaster Emmerich, I 
can only suggest that, if he is later than this period, his name must have 
become wrongly attached to the invention of this piece, simply because he 


issued a number of copies of it. 
G. F. HI. 
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Notices of New Publications. 


“Dat BorxKEN VANDER MIssEN: THE BOOKLET OF THE Mass,” by 
BROTHER GHERIT VANDER GONDE, 1507. Edited for the Alcuin Club 
by Percy DearMeR, M.A. (Longmans, Green & Co.).—The chief feature 
of this book is the series of thirty-four plates, accurately reproduced from 
woodcuts of the beginning of the sixteenth century, which illustrate, in due 
progression, the order of the Mass. Dr. Rock, in The Church of One Father, 
many years ago referred to a French version of this tractate, which was issued 
in 1529 under the title L’Interprétation et Signification de la Messe, as a “ very 
rare but truly valuable work.” Mr. Dearmer’s industry has now discovered 
that this devotional work was originally issued at Antwerp in Flemish or 
Dutch. The earliest perfect edition known (probably the third) was that 
issued in 1507, of most of which this is a reproduction. An English 
version came out in 1532, entitled The Interpretation and Sygnyfycacyon of the 
Masse, but it lacks all the plates. Mr. Dearmer’s plan in dealing with this 
book is to give the plate on the left-hand page, with the Flemish comment, 
and an English version on the right-hand page, adding comments chiefly 
explanatory of the plate. As the Alcuin Club was founded for encouraging 
and assisting the practical study of ceremonial, and the arrangement of 
churches and their furniture and ornaments, such a work as this is peculiarly 
valuable. Certain features are common to the whole series of pictures. 
There are two altar lights which stand directly on the altar, but “ the altar- 
cross is conspicuous only its absence.” ‘The altar is always covered “with a 
carpet of silk or other decent stuff,” and with a fair linen cloth. The original 
English version of this booklet is of much interest in some of its phrases. 
On the title-page is added to the words, “Go to the Holy Sacrament” of the 
original, “or table of our Savyour Jhesu Chryste,” illustrating the pre- 
Reformation use of the word “ table ” for “altar.” Modern controversy over 
the meaning of rubrics in the Church of England is aptly significantly illus- 
trated in the account of the position of the priest at the beginning of Mass, 
for the words are almost exactly those of the Book of Common Prayer : 
“ How the preest . . . doth beggune the Masse at the one syde of the aulter.” 
The picture shows that the word side meant one part of the front of the altar, 
and not the end. It must not, however, be supposed that this book is only of 
value to liturgeologists or controversial theologians. The woodcuts illustrate 
social customs and costumes of the laity as well as of the priesthood, and 
much information as to the ecclesiological practices of the times can be 
gleaned from these well-edited pages. 

“British Famity Names,” by the Rev. Henry Barser, M.D., F.S.A. 
Second Edition. (Elliot Stock).—This second edition has been “revised, - 
enlarged, and improved.” “Many errors have been rectified, but the writer 
is conscious of defects still existing, which time, experience, and further 
research may help to overcome.” The book in its amended form may prove 
useful as a basis on which to build more critical and reliable work. The 
classification of Domesday names is useful. 
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“THe Scottish HistoricaAL REVIEW, BEING A NEW SERIES OF THE 
ScoTrisH ANTIQUARY, ESTABLISHED 1886.” (Glasgow: James Maclehose 
and Sons.) No. 1, October, 1903.—If the subsequent numbers of this new 
quarterly magazine maintain the high character of the first, it can hardly fail 
to succeed, as we most sincerely hope it will. Amongst the archzological 
articles of special interest we may call attention to those on “ Treasure 
Trove,” by Dr. Joseph Anderson; “An English Letter of Gospatric,” by 
Rev. James Wilson ; and “The Early Christian Monuments of Scotland,” by 
R. C. Graham, F.S.A. The “Notes and Comments,” dealing with the 
practical work of Scottish archeologists going on at present, will be most 
valuable to those who are unfortunate enough to be outside what has been 
more or less humorously called “the Scottish area.” It is not everyone 
south of the Tweed who cares to wait a year or two until the Proceedings of 
the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland are published in order to find out 
what our northern confréres have been doing recently. 

“Otp ENGLISH Doorways,” by W. GatswortHy DaviE and HENRY 
TANNER, Jun. (B. T. Batsford), is an attractive volume which does equal 
credit to the authors and the publisher. The letterpress and drawings for 
blocks in the text have been supplied by Mr. Tanner, and the plates are 
collotype reproductions of Mr. Galsworthy Davie’s excellent photographs. 
The examples have been selected with care from various parts of England, 
so as to give a series of typical doorways, almost exclusively of domestic 
buildings, dating from the sixteenth century to the time of the brothers 
Adams. A finely proportioned doorway, especially if approached by a flight 
of steps, gives an air of distinction to a house, which may be otherwise devoid 
of architectural pretension. Compare, for instance, the wide entrances of the 
old London town mansions in Russell Square or Portland Place, with the 
narrow slit in the wall through which the City clerk has to squeeze himself 
when he goes home to the suburbs, and the appalling vulgarity of the jerry- 
builder’s 18 inch doorway becomes at once apparent. It is no doubt possible 
to go to the opposite extreme and over-elaborate the design of the entrance 
to a house until it becomes almost offensively prominent. This is, to a 
certain extent, the fault of some of the doorways of the early Renaissance 
period, as at Bramshill House, Hants, where the vertical lines of the 
projecting pilasters on each side of the porch are continued upwards to the 
level of the roof. Some of the Queen Anne doorways suffer from being over- 
loaded with not too well designed carving. There are still many specimens 
belonging to this period in London in Queen Anne’s Gate and the neigh- 
bourhood of Great Ormond Street. Paradoxical as it may appear, it was 
the survival of Gothic feeling after the Renaissance which spoilt much of the 
Elizabethan and even later work by diluting the purity of classical art. For 
this reason the pedimented and shell doorways of the eighteenth century, 
after the Gothic tradition had completely died out, are much the most 
pleasing of those illustrated by Messrs. Davie and Tanner. Especially to be 
commended are the examples at Wimborne, Dorset (Plate 41), and Northam, 
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Sussex (Plate 57). Of another class, having a window on each side of the 
door, good examples are illustrated at Burwash (Plate 66). and Hellingly 
(Plate 67), both in Sussex. Inigo Jones’ doorway, of St. Helens, Bishopsgate 
Street, London, dated 1633 (given on Plate 23), shows what splendid effect 
a master of the craft of building in stone can produce by a few well chosen 
mouldings and the restricted use of ornament. We cannot give “OLD 
ENGLISH Doorways” greater praise than by saying that the work of 
every one connected with its production (not even forgetting the much- 
maligned printer’s devil) has been thoroughly well done. There are other 
doorways, such as those in the old stone houses in the north of England, to 
which the authors might devote a supplemental volume when they are in the 
humour and have leisure. 


“GREEK Art,” by H. B. Watters (Methuen & Co.), forms one of a 
series of “ Little Books on Art,” and is bound in an artistically designed 
cover, well printed, and fully illustrated. The volume contains a very read- 
able summary of what is known of Greek sculpture, architecture, painting, 
vases, bronzes, terra-cottas, gems, and coins. In order to compress the 
information into a comparatively small space the attention of the reader is 
directed to the best representative specimens of each period, and there is no 
room for padding, which is a distinct advantage. The illustrations, forty in 
number, are apparently collotype plates. The majority are everything that 
can be desired, but in a few cases the scale has been unduly reduced by 
endeavouring to crowd too many objects into the available space. This 
little book will serve as a useful introduction to the larger works on the 
subject. 

“BrITISH MuseuM: A -GUIDE TO THE ANTIQUITIES OF THE BRONZE 
AcE.” (Names of Author and Publisher not given, but can be purchased 
at the Museum).—In an ideal museum where the specimens were arranged 
in the order of their development and sufficiently fully described on the 
labels a guide would be superfluous. In such a collection as we have 
imagined the labels would be illustrated by specimens rather than the 
specimens described by labels. If it were to be suggested to the average 
museum curator that wherever there is a gap in a series it should be filled 
by a cast, reproduction, or photograph, his hair would stand on end with 
amazement. All that he cares about is to secure original specimens and 
to arrange them in such a way as to produce a good decorative effect, after 
the fashion of trophies of arms in a baronial hall. The educational value of 
the collection is thus sacrificed on the altar of museum tradition. However, 
granting the necessity of a guide in the case of the British Museum, the 
volume now under review “supplies a long-felt want” as the advertisements 
say, and is really a marvellously cheap shilling’s-worth. The previously- 
issued Stone Age Guide was appropriately bound in a stone or slate-coloured 
cover, and the sequel is bound in an olive green cover suggestive of bronze, 
with silver printing, no doubt symbolical of the shilling the visitor has to pay 
for the Guide. In the Introduction several controversial points are raised, 
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such as the possible existence of a Copper Age, the origin of the Aryans, 
ethnology of the Celt, and with regard to all of these questions the Guide 
leaves his unfortunate guidee in a state of delightful uncertainty. It would 
appear that in order to be up to date it is necessary to upset all our most 
cherished theories. What has the wretched Aryan infant done that its cradle 
should be dragged about from one part of Asia to the other and then half 
across Europe, until as a last indignity it is ducked in the Mediterranean basin ? 
The Guide prefers to spell Celt with a K so as to prevent any confusion 
with the word “celt” often applied to an axe-head of stone or bronze, but 
what is meant by the difference between the “Kelts of Philology” and 
the “Kelts of History” (as explained on p. 15) we altogether fail to under- 
stand. The portion of the Guide which deals with the contents of the cases 
is a conscientious piece of work, thoroughly well done and fully illustrated. 
The diagram on p. 40 showing the evolution of the bronze axe-head is 
particularly instructive, and a copy of it placed in the case containing the 
so-called celts would help to educate the public. Many of the objects 
described are of exceptional interest, such as the dagger from the Thames 
(fig. 48), the magnificent gold-studded spear-head from the Thames at 
Taplow, the ornamented chalk drums from. Folkton (figs. 86 and 87), and a 
sun-disc from Ireland (fig. 146), similar to the Danish example recently illus- 
trated in Zhe Religuary. A very good plate is given of two riveted cauldrons 
of the Hallstatt period (facing p. 48 but described on p. 29). It is not quite 
apparent why illustrations are given of Pictish Towers or Brochs in 
Scotland belonging to the Early Iron Age. The best examples of inhabited 
sites of the Bronze Age are those explored by the late General Pitt-Rivers 
in Dorsetshire and minutely described in his privately-printed monographs. 
We can find no reference in the Guide to the works either of Gen. Pitt- 
Rivers or Prof. Boyd Dawkins, which would seem to indicate that the 
consulting library in Mr. C. H. Read’s department is somewhat limited in its 
scope. In describing the urn of Bronwen the Fair, on p. 32, no indication 
is given that the reason for associating this urn with her is because of the 
passage in the story of “ Branwen the Daughter of Llyr” in the Madinogion, 
“ And they made her a four-sided grave and buried her upon the banks of 
the Alaw” (see D. Nutt’s edition, p. 40). The urn was found exactly as 
described in a cist of flag-stones within a cairn about twelve paces from the 
river Alaw. The Guide states, with some show of reason, that the round 
barrows belong to the Early Bronze Age, but we are not enlightened as to 
what has become of the burials of the Late Bronze Age.. The Guide, on 
p. 25, advocates the view that bronze was first introduced into Britain by a 
non-Aryan people and not by the Goidelic Celts. Well! all we can say is, 
that if the Guzde is right in this assertion, Prof. Boyd Dawkins is all wrong in 
his Early Man in Britain and his subsequent presidential addresses given at 
the meetings of different archzological societies. We must leave our readers 
to choose which authority they will swear by. The art and symbolism of the 
Bronze Age are hardly touched upon at all. Perhaps the reason of this 
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is that rock sculptures cannot be represented in the Museum except by 
means of casts, drawings, or photographs. We hope that no adverse 
Criticisms we have made will deter the Museum authorities from continuing 
the work they have so well begun. 


“MAN AS ARTIST AND SPORTSMAN IN THE PALAOLITHIC Peron,” by 
Ropert Munro, LL.D. (Edinburgh: Robert Grant & Son), is a reprint 
from the Proceedings of the Royal Society of Edinburgh. We gave notice some 
time ago that we should not review any publications which were bound with 
wire clips, but as everything Dr. Munro writes is treated in an interesting 
manner we make an exception in his favour on this occasion only. Many 
of the incised sketches on bone illustrated are old friends, although none 
the less welcome-for that. The carvings and paintings of animals on the 
walls of the Grotte de la Mouthe and the cave of Combarelles in the South 
of France, are not so familiar to English readers. Dr. Munro is a thorough- 
going believer in the extreme doctrines of evolution, and carries his theories 
much further than we are prepared to follow him. In our opinion, evolution 
only explains a very small portion of the scheme of creation, and behind it 
must be forces of which we possess no knowledge whatever. Prof. W. Boyd 
Dawkins in his Zarly Man in Britain (p. 495) says: “The River-drift man 
first comes before us, endowed with all human attributes, and without any 
signs of closer alliance with the lower animals than is presented by savages of 
to-day.” Certainly the artistic talent shown by the cave man in depicting the 
reindeer and mammoth with which he was contemporary, go a long way to 
prove the fallacy of the Darwinian man-monkey theories. How in the name 
of common sense can the doctrine of the survival of the fittest be made to 
explain the development of such artistic faculties as those exhibited by the 
cave men? However, let those who wish to hear what an able advocate for 
the opposite view has to say by all means read Dr. Munro’s most interesting 
pamphlet. Dr. Munro concludes by putting into the mouth of a Palzolithic 
man a diatribe against modern civilisation which would do credit-to “ Rita,” 
and the worst of it is that nearly all the denunciations are thoroughly well 
deserved. We heartily agree with all he says about the cowardly futility of 
sport as practised with modern arms of precision, in which the sportsman 
runs no risk and his game has no chance. The only thing we are sorry for 
is that Dr. Munro did not have a word to say about the drunken helots who 
drive motor cars. Dr. Munro prophesies that the end of our present civilisa- 
tion will come when the supply of the necessaries of life becomes insufficient 
to meet the wants of our ever-increasing population. Then the law of the 
survival of the fittest will have free play, and we shall return to the good old 
Paleolithic times once more. With Lord Macaulay’s New Zealander on the 
ruins of London Bridge in our mind, we venture to remark that it is somewhat 
dangerous to prophesy unless you know. 


“NEOLITHIC MAN IN Nortu-East SurREy,” by WALTER JOHNSON and 
WiLL1aM Wricnt. With a chapter on “Flint,” by B. C. PoLKIncHORNE. 
With numerous illustrations and maps by Sipney Harrowinc $ and 


* 
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FrRaNK Percy Smitu. (London: Elliot Stock).—The five gentlemen who 
are jointly responsible for the contents of this volume deserve encourage- 
ment for their honest attempt to illustrate and elucidate the prehistoric 
antiquities of a corner of Surrey in which some very remarkable discoveries 
have been made during recent years. Perhaps the first impression 
produced on opening this little book is one of surprise at the wealth of 
materials which is to be found in the writings of those who have long made 
a careful study of the antiquities of this district. With such materials, 
aided and supplemented by the results of their own observations, it might 
have been hoped that a book of really solid scientific value would have 
been produced. Instead of this we find that a large proportion of the matter 
is composed of rambling, chatty gossip about subjects which are only very 
remotely, if at all, related to the Neolithic Age. Such subjects as London 
Stone and the Mayor of Garratt are introduced into the book and discussed 
at length, whilst the writings of Rudyard Kipling, Shakespeare, Tennyson, 
etc., are laid under contribution to turn periods and emphasise sentiments. 
We have no wish to judge harshly, but it really must be obvious to all that 
this is not in harmony with the scientific method usually adopted by modern 
archeologists. 

In their anxiety to make their story complete, the writers of this book have 
accepted practically every theory that has been advanced, without regard to its 
authority or probability. Having expressed their views as to the genuineness 
of our old friends the ‘‘ eolithic implements,” they go on to discuss palzo- 
lithic and “ mesolithic” implements as if they were germane to the title 
chosen fur the book. Not content with this, they carry on the story through 
the ages of bronze and iron, through Roman, Saxon, and even Medizval periods. 

We are quite ready to admit that some of the objections we have raised 
are of the nature of differences of opinion. Let us now turn to one or two 
statements of fact. We are told (p. 35) that about 150 hut circles, chiefly 
at Hayes, Keston, and West Wickham, were excavated by or under the super- 
intendence of Mr. George Clinch. Now, it so happens that we have followed 
Mr. Clinch’s explorations pretty closely, and we doubt if he has excavated 
more than twenty-five examples at the utmost. At any rate we have been 
unable to find any statement pointing to a greater number. 

Again, on p. 74, we are informed that “the record of Roman coins is fully 
treated in the Victoria history of the county.” The writers were unaware, 
apparently, that the Roman period in the Surrey volumes has, for special 
reasons, not only not yet been published, but is not yet written. 

It is much to be regretted that the work of compiling this volume did not 
fall to abler hands. The intention of the five gentlemen who produced the 
book was doubtless good, but the result of their labours must be pronounced 
unsatisfactory. 

The illustrations of the book, for which Messrs. F. P. Smith and 
S. Harrowing are jointly responsible, are most unsatisfactory. On p. 56, 
for instance, is a pen-and-ink sketch which has been pronounced very like a 
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cabbage by several of our friends, but upon further scrutiny we think it more 
like a section of the southern suburbs of London in an eighteenth century 
map. Seriously, however, we never saw any piece of flint, either naturally or 
artificially shaped, to which it could be said to have the most remote likeness. 
This sketch, as the initials suggest, is the work of Mr. Harrowing, so perhaps 
it represents a flint which has been damaged by an agricultural implement. 
However, as it is called a “ Pot-boiler,”” it may possibly be- meant for a 
cabbage after all. > 

Page 151, again, displays some terrible examples of unsatisfactory pictures. 
Figs. 20 and 21, which are described respectively as “ Javelin-head ” and 
‘Triangular Knife,” and both as “twice natural size,” are evidently printed 
from blocks prepared from third-rate washed drawings. The “ Celt 
(Woomansterne),” which it is explained is “ from a photograph ” (much out of 
focus, we presume), has no indication of scale. The pen-and-ink drawings 
on pp. 160 and 161 are also very poor, displaying a feeble conception of 
the proper method of representing high lights and shadows. Why photo- 
graphs taken direct from the objects could not have been employed as 
illustrations we cannot conceive. 

Speaking of illustrations, we are bound to say that we cannot see any 
reason why the poor drawing of Ashtead Church on p. 108 should have been 
given. It is not interesting artistically and cannot have any possible relation 
to the neolithic men of Surrey or any other part of the kingdom. The 
“Thames-side Hamlet” on p. 42, with the neatly fo//arded willows in the 
background, and the Late Celtic Um pictured on p. 162, are equally 
unsuitable in such a book as this. 

We have found so much to object to already that we are rather dis- 
appointed that there is nothing left that we can honestly praise. The chapter 
(xvii.) named “The Pleasures of ‘ Flinting,’” for example, simply shows the 
‘collector’s joys and sentiments : the scientific side is quite neglected. 

Should another edition be called for we trust the authors will. be able to 
give us some more up-to-date information and some more precise facts about 
discoveries that have been made in the district some years, and of which full 
accounts have been published. 
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THORPE-ARNOLD FONT. 


To THE Epiror oF “THE RELIQUARY.” 

Sir,—I see in the January number of Zhe Religuary that Mr. Heneage 
Legge calls me over the coals for the statement that “the dog-tooth is 
far more often seen in the work of the late-Norman or Transition period than 
in the Early English.” 

To this I added “ particularly in doorways.” This on my part was an 
entire mistake. I should have put, as I meant to do, “ particularly on fonds.” 
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How I came to make this error, or how I passed it in the proof, I cannot 
imagine. This, however, still leaves open the question as to which of the two 
above-mentioned styles the dog-tooth is the more common. 

From my own observation, which is chiefly confined to Derbyshire, 
Devonshire, and Bucks, I think I may safely claim the disputed point. 

In Derbyshire I can only call to mind one doorway, at Ashbourne, 
ornamented with the dog-tooth, and of Early English date, The chancel 
and north transept of this church are both Early English, but have no trace 
of this ornament There is only one font in this county of this style with 
the dog-tooth, at Norton, and is the only example among all those given by 
Paley, thus ornamented. In Devonshire I know of no single instance of the 
use of the dog-tooth in Early English work, while its parent, the “star,” 
abounds in the trans-Norman. The Early English church of Haccombe is 
devoid of the dog-tooth. 

The following fonts of trans-Norman date have the true dog-tooth on 
them :—Twyford, Leicester; Waltham-on the-Wolds, in the same county, 
which has also interlaced round-headed arcading ; Tickencote, Rutland, has 
also the same sort of arcade. At St. Cubert’s, in Cornwall, is a true 
Norman font of regular Cornish design with the star ornament in course of 
transition to the dog-tooth. The “petals” are expanded like the latter, and 
the centres are raised also, but the line of division between them is still 
retained. At Lichfield Cathedral is a trans-Norman doorway with dog-tooth 
between the shafts. 

The most striking example of my point is at the remote village of 
Monyash, Derbyshire. Here are three sedilia and a piscina under round- 
headed arches, which on their outer order are ornamented with as true a 
string of dog-tooth as ever graced work of a somewhat later period than this. 
Should this interest Mr. Legge, I will send him a photograph with pleasure. 
This string ends in a Norman type of corbel-head. The Early English 
chapel of St. John, Belper, Derbyshire, has no trace of the dog-tooth. The 
fact of the dog-tooth not being peculiar to the Early English period, as is the 
“ball flower” to the succeeding Decorated, and of its parentage and early 
youth being Norman, greatly influences me in my argument. It was, no doubt, 
rash to hazard the opinion I did, but perhaps Mr. Legge will see that I have 
seen the dog-tooth chiefly in the trans-Norman from what few instances I can 
call to mind. I should perhaps have added, “from my personal observation.” 

It always’ strikes me that the dog-tooth, when used in the Early English 
period, is out of place, as the whole beauty of this style lies in its lightness 
and faithful representation of natural foliage, not in regular and geometrically 
inclined figures such as the dog-tooth. 

I am sure that the reason: of raising the centre of the Norman star and 
forming the dog-tooth was the desire to abolish the dividing line between, 
thereby causing a natural division of light and shade. What does Mr. Legge 
consider as “star” ornament if that on the Fincham font is not “star,” but 
a “trellis”? From what I can see from the illustration in The Retiquary, 
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there is not a particle of difference between this and the design so common to 
Devon fonts, and some Cornish ones. Why does Mr. Legge quote, or at 
least partially quote, my words regarding the figure with the dragons? I also 
suggested its being either St. George or St. Michael, and threw doubt on its 
being a representation of an ordinary combat. I said, “ This evidently depicts 
no ordinary combat, or else why the halo and cross on the shield ” ? 

Yours faithfully, 


G. Le Buianc SMITH. 


DISCOVERY OF A BRONZE AGE CEMETERY IN THE 
ISLE OF PORTLAND. 
In June, 1903, there was published in some of the London daily news- 


papers a brief paragraph to the effect that several earthern vessels containing 
fragments of bone, &c., had been unearthed a little below the surface of the 


- soil in the Isle of Portland. During a stay of some weeks at Weymouth in 


September following I had an opportunity of making some inquiries locally 
as to the nature of the objects discovered. I was able to procure only a few 
facts, but it seems desirable that even these should be placed on permanent 
record, leaving it for someone with a more particular knowledge of the matter 
to chronicle the discovery in detail. 

The urns seem to have been first noticed by Mr. Warren, the master of 
St. George’s School, Weston, in the course of removing the soil above the 
rock on land belonging to Mr. F. J. Barnes. Mr. Warren informs me that 
the whole of the site on which the urns were found has now been destroyed 
in connection with quarrying works. The urns were about forty in number, 
and were found 3 ft. or less below the surface. They were arranged in rows 
running generally east and west. They were placed in some cases only 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. apart, and in one case one slab of stone covered two urns. The urns 
were generally about 5 ins. in diameter at the bottom, widening to 9 or ro ins. 
at the top, and about 1 ft. in height. In some cases there is, or rather was, a 
rim near the top, but unfortunately no perfect example, as far as I could 
gather, has been preserved. A clue of some value in fixing the period to which 
the urns belong has been preserved in the form of rough pencil sketches, 
showing the general form of the vessels and a fragment of ornamentation 
produced by a series of four parallel lines arranged in triangle form. The 
ornament, the fabric, and the form of the vessels, besides the remains of 
cremation interments contained in them, point pretty clearly to the Bronze 
Age as the period to which they must be assigned, in spite of the statement in 
a local newspaper (Zhe Southern Times, 27th June, 1903) that the urns “are 
of Neolithic type.” One or two small fragments of pottery in the Dorset 
County Museum, at Dorchester, which are believed to be of the Weston urns, 
are of coarse texture, entirely shaped by hand, and about a quarter of an inch 
or a little over in thickness. 

Addiscombe. GEORGE CLINCH. 

















